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AT THE SPRING. 
See illustration on first. page. 

B* way of contrast, this charming picture of 
the mossy spring in the forest glades, where 
the maiden bares her head to the gentle summer 
breeze while she drinks the clear — a oe 
which the youth gallantly proffers her 
on bended knee, Ff delicious to contemplate 
amidst the snows and blasts of winter. ‘The 
spring is ice-bound now, the trees are clad with 
icicles instead of leaves, and the youth and 
maiden sit by the warm fireside and chat of the 
summer wanderings among scenes where they 
learned to know and love each other. Perhaps 
at this very spring, around which some local su- 
pérstition had woven a charm like that of the 
famed Fountain of Trevi, they spoke the magic 
words which bound them for life ; and this mem- 
ory brings a glow to their hearts sufficient to 
melt all the frosts of winter. Many a forest 
spring has a spell which in spirit, if not in flesh, 
will recall those who have drank of it as surely 

as its counterpart of Rome. 








MARY, THE COOK. 


Ir is strange what a world of romance, 
What a 'wildering, witching spell, 

Hangs about Mary, the cook. 

Why, it’s music to sit in her silence, 
And (I’m not ashamed to tell) 

It’s heaven to catch but her look. 
She, rubbing the lamps, well might madden 
The stoniest slave of Aladdin— 

In short, if you want to know sweetness 
And deftness and magical neatness, 
You've only to look 
At Mary, the cook. 


You see, as we're off on a picnic, 
Some duties must full to the girls ; 
So Mary is boiling the tea. 
Ah, who wouldn’t be an old kettle 
To mirror those tumbléf curls, 
And sing near her heart for glee! 
Charley and Kate, by the beeches, 
Are opening pickles and peaches ; 
The others are making a table; 
While I, like the fox in the fable, 
Sit vainly and look ° 
At Mary, the cook. 


She’s ‘‘ steady”—I'd swear it. And ‘‘ sober ?” 
Well, no—by that mischievous laugh ! 
‘Willing ?” A fellow can’t tell, 
Though she knows how I long to ask her, 
Or guesses it more than half, 
Which answers nearly as well. 
Shall I ask her? (But, ah, what effront’ry !) 
‘To go a short way in the country,” 
And always be— Jove! Is she flushing 
Over that fire—or—blushing ? 
What if I rose and “ took” 
Mary, the cook! 





Mine! by the grand old beeches! 
Mine! by the pickles and ‘peaches ! 
Mine! by the rippling brook! 
Mine! by the sunset splendor! 
Mine! by the starlight tender! 
Mary, the cook! 
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I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
Zain a rich variety of Skating Suits for Lads and 
Misses from 4 to 15 Years old; Ladies’ Evening 
and Ball Dresses, Walking Suits, House Dresses, 
Breakfast and Dress Caps, Lingerie, etc.; Girls 
Knitted and Crochet Hoods ; Sewing -Weights, 
Blotting-Cushions, Emery Bags, Card-Baskets, 
Toilette Cushions, Wall- Pockets, Purses, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc. ; together with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions. 





BILLS OF FARE FOR SUPPER- 
PARTIES. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


Ww. conclude in this paper our glossary 
of culinary terms. 


Fancy toast is a dish made with slices of bread 
slightly toasted, and on which butter, mixed with es- 
sence of anchovy or mustard, is spread. Boned an- 
chovies, sardines, herrings, caviare, hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped with parsley, capers, ham, or meat of chick- 
en, chopped, are used to make the toast, which, when 
carefully made, is a most appetizing dish. 

Beurre de Montpellier is a mixture of sweet-oil, vin- 
egar, salt, pepper, hard-boiled yolks of eggs, capers, 
boned anchovies, pickled cucumbers (and a few cloves 
of garlic, if liked), The whole is pounded in a mortar 
until reduced to a paste. It can be colored with veg- 
etable carmine or juice of spinach. 

Oysters.—Served raw, either on the half shell or on 
a plate, with pieces of lemon, etc. > 

Fish-salad.—Made with boned salmon or fl ders, or 


and celery, and decorate with hard-boiled eggs cut in 
fancy shapes, capers, lettuce, pickles, etc. 

en coquilles are tails of small boiled lobsters 
split in two lengthwise, tastefully placed on a dish 
with hard-boiled eggs cut in fancy shapes, chopped 
parsley, and mayonnaise sauce. The body and claws 
are used as ornaments. 

Salmon 4 la Parisienne,—Boiled salmon served whole 
and cold, with jelly, lettuce, water-cress, shrimps, or 
craw-fish, and a mayonnaise sauce. 

Salmon, boiled.—Served cold with either a ravigote 
or a rémolade sauce. 

Sturgeon au beurre de Montpellier is a boiled sturgeon 
with head and tail off, served with beurre de Mont- 
pellier and a mayonnaise sauce. A trout is served the 
same as a sturgeon. 


The birds described below, either tame or 
wild, after being boned and cooked, are 
served cold, en Bellevue or with jelly, as ex- 
plained in the preceding number: capons, 
chicken, ducks, guinea-fowls, turkeys, par- 
tridge, grouse, pheasants, pigeons, prairie- 
chickens, quails, snipes, bobolinks, and oth- 
er small birds. 


Patés (pies) may be made of the above birds, and 
served cold. 

A fillet of beef, a tongue, a saddle of veal or of ven- 
ison, veal and deer chops, a ham, are also served 
whole, either en Bellevue or with jelly. 

Roast beef, corned beef pressed, ham, saucisson de 
Lyon, roast chicken aud turkey, are served cold, 
whole or in pieces. 

Such birds as capons, chickens, turkeys, grouse, 
partridge, pigeons, and quails can be served cold, sur- 
rounded with water-cress. 

Chicken-salad isetoo well known to require any de- 
scription. ‘ 

Foies gras are served in slices or 2 la Lucullus—that 
is, cut in the shape of a chop, and served with truffles, 
tongue, and jelly chopped together. Foies gras, or 
patés de, foies gras, are made with geese livers and 
fresh pork, seasoned with truffles, fines herbes, and 
spices, They are mostly imported. 

Chicken écarlate.— Fillets of chicken served with 
slices of tongue and jelly. 

Chicken en chanfroix.—Fillets of chicken served-with 
jelly andasauce. Grouse and partridge are alsoserved 
like chicken en chanfroiz. 

Hure de Sanglier.—This dish may be decorated in 
several ways. It can be made with a wild hog’s head 
(there being no sangliers, or wild boars, here), or even 
with a domestic hog’s head; it is an excellent and 
handsome dish. By opening the head underneath and 
lengthwise, all the bones, the tongue, and most of the 
flesh are taken off. The flesh and tongue are chopped 
or cut in dice,and mixed with truffles, pork loins, 
beef tongues, and salt pork, cut in the same way and 
well seasoned. The head is filled with the mixture, 
preserving its original shape as much as possible. It 
is sewed and wrapped up in a towel, and then boiled for 
about six hours. When cold it is surrounded with 
jelly, and served whole. The ears, eyes, and mouth 
are filled with chopped jelly and chopped parsley. 

Pain de volaille is chicken meat chopped, and cooked 
in a sauce into which are mixed chicken combs, slices 
of truffles and of tongue; then it is turned into a 
mould, and served, surrounded with meat jelly, when 
perfectly cold. 

Pain de gibier is the same dish as the above, made 
with partridges, grouse, and the like, instead of chicken. 

Sheep’s Tongues @ la Pére Hyacinthe.—Boiled sheep’s 
tongues served with slices of beef tongues alternated 
around a dish, in the middle of which is a salad of 
vegetables. The tongues are surrounded with meat 
jelly and croitons. A mayonnaise or a ravigote sauce 
is served with them. Veal tongues are served in the 
same way. % 

CAKES. 

Baba,—This cake is served small or large. It may 
be dipped in a sirup of Madeira or of rum for half a 
minute immediately after it is out of the oven, and al- 
lowed to cool afterward. 

Biscuits are made with flour, eggs, and sugar, and 
flavored with any kind of extract. Almonds or hazel- 
nuts cut in small pieces may be mixed with the rest. 


All such cakes as the following are served 
at parties: bouchées, biscottes, Breton, Cha- 
teaubriand, Compiégne, Napolitain, Pithi- 
viers, Savarin, éclairs, Charlotte-Russe, kiss- 


es or méringues, macaroons, Génoises, Ma-: 


deleines, nougats, waffles, choux or cream- 
cakes, either méringues, glacés, or au choco- 
lat, etc. 


A Bombe is ice-cream moulded in the shape of a 
bomb, the fuse being imitated with colored sugar. 

Brioche is an excellent cake, made of any size, with 
flour, butter, eggs, sugar, cream, salt, and yeast. The 
more it is kneaded the better and lighter it is. House- 
keepers should see that their cooks do not use mineral 
powders instead of yeast. We know that it is often 
done to avoid kneading. 

Blane-mange makes an excellent dish. 

Buisson of any kind of cakes makes a sightly dish. 

Croquembouches are glazed chestnuts, carpels of 
oranges, or other fruits. 

Corbeilles are pieces of a large biscuit cut in the 
shape of a small basket, and filled with marmalade of 
apricots or jelly. 

Baskets are filled with cakes, fruits, candies, and 
candied or glazed fruit. 

Pyramids are made with fruits, ice-cream cakes, 
candies, candied or glazed fruit, etc. 

Sorbets (sherbets or ices) are made with any kind of 
fruit juice, or with Champagne, They are very re- 
freshing, and preferred to ice-cream by many. 

Iced coffee, tea, and chocolate are also most excellent. 

Pastillages.—Large pieces for ornament, representing 
various things, from a Roman vase to a fortified 
castle. They are made with sugar, starch, gum, etc. 
These dishes can only be made by experienced confec- 
tioners. 

Pieces montées are like pastillages, made to imitate 
an indefinite number of objects and subjects. They 
are made of paste, of pastillage, and of such cakes as 
kisses, waffles, nougat, sponge-cake, Génoises, etc. 





with the flesh of the tails of lobsters, craw-fish, and 
shrimps, placed on a salad of vegetables, and served 
with a mayonnaise sauce. 

Lobster-salad can be made in two ways. The meat 
of the tail and ciaws is chopped and mixed with cel- 
ery cut in small pieces, then the following sauce is 
poured over: mix well together oil, vinegar, salt, 
pepper, mustard, chopped parsley, and the soft sub- 
Stance found in the body shell of the lobster, and the 
sauce is made. The green substance found inside is 
thought by many not to be fit for eating, which is a 
mistake, It is the liver of the lobster, and is just as 
good as the white part. It turns green while being 
boiled. The dark bluish vein running from the head 
to the fail should be carefully removed. The second 
way is to spread a mayonnaise sauce all over the meat 





doine of Fruit.—A mixture of preserved or crys- 
tallized fruits, served with fruit jelly. 

Compotes, a8 well as marmalades or jams and pre- 
served fruits, are as good as they are numerous. 

Lemonade is water and lemon juice, sweetened. The 
addition of a little orange jnice is liked by many. 

Orangeade is made like the above, with orange in- 
stead of lemon juice. 

Groseille is water and currant juice, sweetened. Cur- 
rant jelly diluted with water makes an excellent bev- 
erage for dancing parties. 

Orgeat is pounded almonds diluted with water, sweet- 
ened, and then flavored with orange-flower water. 

Apple Sirup.—Apple jelly diluted with water, and 
sweetened to taste. 

_ Raspberry Sirup.—Like the above, it is raspberry 
jelly diluted with water. It is favored with vinegar 





and slightly sweetened. Raspberry jelly being natu- 
rally flat, good wine vinegar gives it a cooling and 
very pleasant taste. 

Any other fruit jellies may be used inthe 
same way to make delicious evening bev- 
erages, which are refreshing and very agree- 
able to the taste. It is better not to sweet- 
en them much, as they slake thirst better 
when somewhat sour. 

The dishes served at suppers are the same 
as those served at anniversaries, weddings, 
christenings, and other similar parties. If 
there is any difference, it is only in the bev- 
erages. At a wédding or christening party, 
for instance, more wines are used than at a 
dancing party. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@E the Mistletoe. 


Y DEAR HORACE,—I sit in my room 
this Christmas-eve and hear the chimes 
from the neighboring steeple. The air is very 
cold and very still, and the music is very 
sweet and tender. But such music is more 
than that of bells. They, indeed, seem to 
furnish only the sound of an inward chiming, 
and it is not melody from the tower in the 
next street that we hear, but the mingled 
music of other years, of thoughts and as- 
sociations vibrating from the distance. What 
a happy time it is! How truly they are 
holidays that we celebrate! As it is the 
anniversary of the birth of a spotless child, 
so it is sacred to children, and the renewal 
of our faith and hope and charity by the 
sympathy of childhood. No day in the year 
so truly restores our childhood to us; and if 
we could forget Christmas, and make it a 
common day, we should be very much poorer 
for it. You remember Dickens’s Christmas 
stories, and what Thackeray says of them in 
words that blaze and crackle, as it were, 
with Christmas warmth. It was not only 
the good cheer of Christmas that they cele- 
brated—not only the turkey, and beef, and 
mince-pie, and plum-pudding—but the rich 
food of charity and sympathy. The day 
takes the form of a feast in those stories, but 
that makes it only the more human. 

I know a young lady who thinks that 
there is not enough of the mistletoe in those 
tales. She is very grave and staid about it, 
but she says that we must be historically 
correct, and every body knows that histor- 
ically there was a great deal of mistletoe at 
Christmas. She says no more. She does 
not say what the mistletoe meant, nor what 
was done under it. But when, with her soft 
eyes and her blooming cheek, and that 
nameless freshness and grace of youth, she 
says, earnestly, that the mistletoe is indis- 
pensable to a true Christmas, I have heard 
many gentlemen of various ages, as they 
looked at her intently with honest, admira- 
tion, exclaim, “Certainly it is! O that it 
were Christmas-eve now, and that a mistle- 
toe bough hung from this very ceiling!” 
You are such a shrewd fellow, my dear Hor- 
ace, that I suppose you suspect what they 
meant. I really believe that if it had been 
Christmas-eve, and if there had been a 
mistletoe bough hanging somewhere over- 
head, there would have been a prodigious 
rush for that young woman, and that all the 
historic rites of Christmas would have been 
enthusiastically celebrated. 

But the mistletoe is there oftener than we 
think, and all the rites observed. As I sit 
in my chair, and the music of the chimes 
trembles and dies away, then rises again, and 
seems to fill the sparkling starry arch, I re- 
member the little girl with whom I used to 
play at school, with the long ringlets flow- 
ing down her back, who looked at us all so 
archly, and to dance with whom we boys 
struggled with each other on the happy 
days of the dancing school. There was a 
handsome mother who looked on, I remem- 
ber, and who seemed to me as old as Helen 
of Troy, but who was really a very young 
woman. I seem to recall now what I was 
not then conscious of observing, that the 
handsome mother was pleased and proud to 
see her little girl a belle among those little 
boys; and once, I remember, she stooped 
aud kissed me when I was her daughter’s 
partner. What odd fancies a very young 
boy may have! I wonder if I really did 
think as I danced with her that she was to 
be my wife, or do I only suppose that I must 
have thought so? Certainly the other boys 
teased me, and called the little Flora my 
sweetheart. She smiled gayly; but I did 
not smile, although I know that it made me 
happy to hear the words. And when we 
played games on Christmas-eve, and I was 
to kneel to the wittiest, bow to the pret- 
tiest, and kiss the one I loved best, the boys 
began to laugh, and said, “Oh, oh!” and 
“We know who he is going to kiss ;” and I 
did not care, although my cheek was burn- 
ing, and, like a knight riding into the tour- 
nament, and proud to wear the colors of his 
Queen of Love and Beauty, I plumped the 
cushion down before curly-haired Flora, and 
saluted her amidst the explosive delight of 





that juvenile company. Dear little Flora! 
How softly sound those chimes! That hand- 
some young mother is long since gone, and 
the little girl never grew to be a woman. 
Does any body else recall that smiling, hap- 
py face this Christmas-eve ? 

Or there was Una, the sweet, serene maiden 
who seemed to have stepped from a Venetian 
picture. The dancing-school days were pass- 
ed, and life had become much more serious. 
Serious! Why, there was a young fellow who 
was wondering, as he constantly thought of 
Una, upon what sum.a heroic youth might 
marry. There was a young fellow who read 
poetry and stories, and to whom every love 
poem and novel seemed to have been written 
only to express his feeling for Una. There 
was a young fellow who sang prettily, and 
who invited other youth to join him in giv- 
ing little serenades to several divine and in- 
comparable maidens, and who always sang 
a passionate solo under Una’s window. One 
day he heard that the world had suddenly 
come to an end—at least that seemed to be 
the real scope of the intelligence, for it was 
that the serene Una was going to marry the 
Chevalier Bayard. There was, as it were, 
a murmur of delight, for the event was de- 
clared to prove incontestably that matches 
are made in heaven. There was a young 
fellow who refused to believe the rumor, 
and who had his own views of the place in 
which such, matches were made. But one 
day, alas! there were wedding-cake and or- 
ange blossoms—and that young fellow sere- 
naded no more. ; 

If I should look in my glass, I wonder if 
I could find any resemblance to that old 
young fellow whom I remember? Last 
week I took tea with the widow of the 
chevalier. Her name is Una, and she is the 
serenest of old ladies. Her hair is silver 
white, smoothed away under her cap, and 
she seemed to me quite as lovely as she 
seemed to that young fellow—but with the 
difference. It is December now, not May. 
We talked of the old times, as I think of 
them when I hear the chimes on Christmas- 
eve. And as I think of them now I salute 
the serene Una, who has been always so true 
and lovely a woman. That young fellow 
long ago generously forgave her preference 
of the man whom she loved best, and can 
see that his own fancy was a mist of the 
morning. How strangely the chimes sound, 
like far-away marriage bells! 

I said it was December, but August is the 
month of which I am thinking, and a still, 
warm morning: That is a lake of the Tyrol 
yonder, with snow mountains rising from it; 
and a party descend to the shore and step 
into a boat and pull out upon the lake. 
One of them is the same boy who knelt to 
the little Flora, and the same young fellow 
who sang solos under Una’s window. He is 
pulling an oar steadily, and there is gay 
conversation in the boat. Gretchen dips 
her hand ii the water and listens, looking 
sometimes at the traveler from a distant 
country, but taking small part in the con- 
versation in which her father and mother 
and her brother and sisters and that young 
traveler join. In the evening they go out 
again upon the water, and the full moon 
shines overthem. The traveler lifts a bugle 
to his lips as the boat lies motionless under 
a towering cliff, and he plays a melancholy 
air. When he ends he waits for a moment, 
and then the melody is breathed back again, 
infinitely soft and clear. Some hapless prin- 
cess prisoned in the cliff murmurs her sor- 
row to the moon. Gretchen looks at the 
young traveler, and he half fancies that it is 
her voice he hears—a tone of tender ap- 
peal. Their eyes meet, and again he lifts 
the bugle to his lips. What song of longing 
and regret is that, what whisper that dreams 
are vain, and that the chance travelers of a 
day must only smile and part? Again the 
soft reply, a wail of heart-break—and still 
their eyes are fixed upon each other—leb’ 
wohl, auf wiedersehen! Next morning upon 
the diligence he kisses his hand to Gretchen, 
and at this moment—how many, many years 
between!—that traveler listens to the Christ- 
mas chimes, and sees the silent Gretchen, 
never seen since that old summer morning. 
Did she marry? Will young men and maid- 
ens say to-morrow morning, “ Merry Christ- 
mas, dear grandmamma ?” 

Aurora, next, lover of woods and streams, 
who sat all day rocking in a tree, and found 
fairies every where. She took that traveler 
in her boat, and as they drifted in the reflec- 
tion of the autumn maples he told her the 
romance of travel. They heard the muffled 
beat of the mill-wheel beneath the hill, and 
sang together simple songs. They read the 
story of Francesca, and seemed to under- 
stand. Aurora married Bacchus—the gay, 
gay god. They parted; and the most charm- 
ing matron whom you know is that voyager 
of inland streams whom the young traveler 
met as he returned from kissing his parting 
hand to Gretchen. The acute womanly sense, 
the just and charitable judgment, the insight 
which is not baffled, the cheerful humor of 
experience, if collectively they had a name, 
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it would be Aurora. The chimes seem to 
ring it in that change—Aurora! Aurora! 
brightness and clearness of daylight and 
morning! 

So as I sit here, dear Horace, the air is 
full of various music. It is Christmas music 
—songs of jubilee and joy. I think of the 
happy homes chiming with the sweet voices 
of children before light, feeling of the stock- 
ings and blessing Santa Claus. Those voices 
enchant parent and grand-parent until they, 
too, are children. Then the whole feast ex- 
pands. It is the festival not of a day, but 
of a life. -And, O staid and grave young 
woman, who sweetly insistest that the rites 
of the mistletoe shall be scrupulously ob- 
served, lo! they have not been forgotten 
even in this solitary chamber. For here, 
alone in the Christmas-eve, amidst the soft 
clangor of the chimes, this old heart tender- 
ly salutes damsel after damsel beneath the 
mistletoe of memory! 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





-NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FUR-TRIMMED DRESSES. 


ITE furs are being used in Paris for 
trimming evening dresses. For this pur- 
pose ermine is preferred. Wide bands of er- 
mine are placed flatly on the dress material, or 
appear as a facing for velvet or satin sashes, 
basques, etc. A regal dress made in Paris, and 
worn by a New York lady when receiving New- 
Year’s calls, furnishes a model for description. 
The dress is white satin; the garniture is royal 
purple velvet, point lace, and ermine. The 
trained skirt has a quilled ruffle of satin on the 
edge, headed by a broad band of purple velvet, 
with a stripe of ermine placed along the middle, 
and a narrow quilling of satin on the upper edge. 
Down the front breadth a tablier is formed of 
lengthwise bands of velvet, on which ermine is laid. 
The over-skirt is open in front, with sharp points 
on each side, and panier puffs behind, held up 
by a sash of purple velvet. .There are two cor- 
sages, one high and the other low in the neck ; 
both are pointed in front, and have postilion 
backs. Velvet, ermine, and point lace trim the 
neck and sleeves. 
Bands of ostrich feathers, either white or tint- 
ed to match pale silks, are also much used for 
heading the lace flounces of rich evening dress- 


es. Thelight downy marabout feathers are being |. 


introduced as trimming on thin materials, but 
are so frail that they do not meet with much 
favor. 

NEW-YEAR’S DRESSES. 


A ioveiy dress worn by a young brunette on 
New-Year’s Day was of palest tea-rose silk, 
trimmed with pleatings of white gauze and gar- 
lands of roses shaded from the palest pink to deep- 
est crimson. In contrast to this was a dress of 
turquoise blue silk, worn by a blonde. This dress 
represents a favorite fashion this season, of dis- 
pensing with an over-skirt, and having merely an 
apron on the front breadths, while the back is 
trimmed to represent a court train, and is loop- 
ed in a large panier puff by a velvet sash. Five 
narrow lapping ruffles, very fully gathered, are on 
the lower part of the three front breadths, while 
above those is the wrinkled apron simply edged 
with Valenciennes lace. A single wider gathered 
ruffle extends from the belt down the second side 
seam and around the train. ‘The sash is of 
darkish sapphire blue velvet, lined with the pale 
blue silk of the dress. ‘The low corsage has a belt- 
ed front and two soft points behind, edged with 
a double cord of silk. The Grecian folds of the 
bertha are formed of the dark velvet and light 
silk, edged with pleated Malines tulle. Tea-rose 
clusters are on the front of the corsage and the 
left shoulder. A pale opal-tinted silk ha: an 
appliqué border of oak leaves and white blossoms 
wrought in chenille. A very rich dress of sarde 
brown silk has five flounces in front, each head- 
ed by a velvet band; two wide flounces are in the 
back. The over-skirt has a wide flounce around 
the apron, while the back breadths are straight 
and looped like sashes. ‘The corsage with belt 
and postilion back has a collar of velvet and 
Malines tulle. 

A superb dress worn by a stately blonde was 
of black faille, with garniture of black brocade 
and Valenciennes lace. This had no over-skirt, 
but merely a vest-basque and a train looped in 
panier puffs by a brocaded satin sash. ‘The front 
of the skirt had the new melon puffs lately de- 
scribed, wide brocaded revers on the second side 
breadths, and a flounce on the back. The vest 
and square cuffs were of brocade, edged with a 
frill of pointed Valenciennes lace. ‘The back of 
the waist was pointed, and a graduated ruffle 
edged it, like a basque. 


LACE POLONAISES. 


Lace polonaises are among the dressy articles 
lately imported. A French fancy is to make 
these entirely of stripes of white insertion, either 
of Valenciennes or duchesse lace, alternating 
with stripes of black velvet ribbon two inches 
wide, ‘I'he garment is then edged with white 
lace laid over black, and is worn with a belt and 
sash of black velvet lined with white silk. This 
makes a very pretty over dress for the black and 
light-colored silks that are worn to dinner-par- 
ties and small receptions. , 


PLAIN WINTER DRESSES. 

Woolen dresses for daily wear at home are 
now made in such a fashion that they may be 
worn in the street also. They have a plain po- 
lonaise, either belted or in the princesse shape. 
The skirt is usually untrimmed, though a single 

* deep flounce may be added, or else a cluster of 





lapping folds is used, with a narrow box-pleating 
oneach side. Skirts with back breadths trimmed 
to the belt with ruffles*or kilt pleating are too 
elaborate and too easily disarranged for house 
dresses. A preferable fashion is a plain skirt, 
with merely an apron in front and sashes in the 
back, like the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
41, Vol. V. ‘The materials for these dresses are 
the wool diagonals, serges, satines, and merinoes, 
and the softer repped fabrics, empress cloths, Bi- 
arritz, and velours. ‘These are now sold at from 
75 cents to $1 a yard. ‘The basque corsage is 
used with the skirts just described, and should 
be made in the simplest jockey shape, with 
merely a facing of silk or velvet for trimming. 
A fanciful chatelaine pocket of the dress mate- 
rial, or else of the fabric with which it is trimmed, 
is convenient and pretty with home dresses. 
When made of black velvet, this will serve with 
various dresses. ‘This is merely a five-sided bag 
or pocket—made flat, with straight sides and a 
point below—pendent from two bias straps that 
are fastened on the right side of the belt under 
a bow of ribbon. Dusky olives, plum-color, 
blue-gray, and warm red-maroon are the quiet 
colors that replace the bright blue, green, and 
crimson formerly chosen for afternoon dresses. 
To enliven these sombre hues, gay ribbons are 
worn about the neck and hair, and the complex- 
ion is softened by amply pleated frills of clear 
white muslin or lace, worn around the neck and 
wrists. The caprice of the moment is to make 
these frills very full in box-pleats; this is true 
of lace frills as well as of simple muslin. White 
Swiss muslin cravat bows, with the edges trimmed 
with Valenciennes, are also prettily worn with 
house toilettes. For fresh, clear complexions 
fine sheer linen is arranged in side pleats, and 
worn as a standing frill behind, while the cor- 
ners in front are turned over after the fashion 
of English collars. A muslin bow, or a jabot 
of lace or ribbon, is then. wofn at the throat. 

The comfortable box-pleated blouses of last 
year are in as great favor as when first intro- 
duced. A blouse of gay-colored cashmere, or of 
white, black, or gray opera flannel, is a most 
convenient garment for house wear. It may be 
worn with various skirts, thereby saving the 
trimmed corsages of nice costumes, and it serves 
also in the place of half-worn waists that some- 
times accompany good skirts. Scarlet and blue 
flannel blouses, with black and white braiding on 
the pleats, are sold at the furnishing houses for 
$4; white and black flannel blouses are also 
shown, either for mourning or for ladies wearing 
colors. The sailor blouses of blue,flannel have 
been noted lately. 

The New-Year’s Day apron of sheer white 
muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes lace laid 
over colored ribbon, is also found at the furnish- 
ing houses. Trimmed with Italian lace, the 
prices range from $2 to $5. This apron is in 
favor for young ladies who do not wear full 
evening dress when receiving New-Year’s calls, 
and also for the ladies who attend tables at the 
charity fairs and bazars that are so numerous 
this season. 

CALICOES, ETC. 


The housewives who, even in winter, wear 
calico morning dresses when attending to their 
household duties are advised to buy the yard- 
wide English calicoes. ‘These are of firm, close 
fabric and durable colors, that come from the 
laundry brightened and freshened week after 
week. They are sold in double purples, of 
stripes or other simple pattern, for 20 cents a 
yard; chintz patterns, closely imitating French 
calicoes, are 25 cents. Eight yards of this 
makes a loose Gabrielle wrapper, shaped like an 
elongated polonaise. When snugly belted over 
a trim figure, this is a tidy, graceful-looking 
dress, that endures any amount of lifting, raising 
the arms, or other motions, without ripping or 
straining the fabric. To make these warm 
enough they should be worn over under-waists 
of Canton ilarnel or other warm material. If 
lined, the material of the lining should be well 
shrunken before ‘ta: used. 


QUILTED SKIRTS, FLANNELS, ETC. 


Among English goods are warm quilted skirts, 
to be used as Balmorals. Some of these are of 
black satin, quilted in diamonds, and trimmed 
to the knee with kilt pleatings, or with flounces 
stamped in designs like embroidery, These are 
handsome enough to be worn as the lower skirts 
of costumes. Price $40. Plain quilted satin 
skirts, gored in trim shape, are $16; others, 
with the lower half of the skirt made of quilted 
satin and the upper of alpaca, are $7. Felt skirts 
with deep quilted satin border are also $7. 

The flannel petticoats shown at the furnishing 
houses are no longer gored, but are of three full 
straight breadths gathered to an ample belt, into 
which drawing-strings are run. The simplest 
designs for these are a hem and two tucks, or- 
namented with feather stitching of silk or linen 
floss. Smooth linen floss looks quite as well as 
silk, washes and wears better, and is much less 
expensive. Skirts with embroidered edges cost 
from $6 to $18. The popular embroideries are 
shallow scallops, heavily overcast, and -rows of 
square blocks, or else clusters of leaves, wrought 
above. The all-wool flannel, a yard wide, worth 
from 60 cents to $1 13 a yard, is much used for 
these skirts. This, however, is apt to shrink, 
and we commend instead those flannels in which 
a little cotton is mixed. The best heavy goods 
for winter use are the Shaker flannels, a yard 
wide, worth from 50 cents to 85 cents a yard. 
Skirt patterns of light flannel, with the selvedge 
embroidered by machinery in leaf-pointed edges 
and vines, cost from $1 75 to $5 50 a yard. 
For skirts to be used when traveling thick gray 
flannels are shown, also the heavy gray twilled 
Shaker flannels that are used by working-women. 
A ** medicated” flannel of bright scarlet is shown 
for under-clothing for invalids. ‘he scarlet Shak- 





er flannel is heavily twilled, and has the advan- 
tage of having been shrunk: price $1 a yard. 
The double-warped red flannel sometimes used 
for gentlemen’s under-clothing is $1 10. Blue 
twilled flannel for girls’ and boys’ sailor suits is 
sold in! the best shades and quality, twenty-four 
inches wide, for 60 cents. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLty; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. ‘T. Stewart & 
Co. ; and Lorp & Taytor. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. GEorGE P. Putnam, whose sudden de- 
cease on the 21st ult. has thrown a gloom over 
literary and artistic circles, was equally known 
and esteemed as a publisher, scholar, gentleman, 
and the personal friend and associate of the most 
eminent public men of the time. He was a 
close companion of the late WasHINGTON IR- 
VinG, and had the intimate friendship of Frnt- 
MORE COOPER, JOHN P. KENNEDY, BAYARD Tay- 
LOR, THoMas Hoop, and many other notabili- 
ties in the world of literature and art. In con- 
nection with Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS and 
CuaR.LeEs F. Briees he established Putnam’s 
Magazine. He was one of the founders of the 
Century Club, and for several years chairman 
of the Art Committee of the Union League 
Club. He was a modest, amiable, intelligent 
gentleman, and one of the most useful of our 
citizens. 

—Miss THACKERAY, whose exquisite stories 
have formed a prominent attraction in the col- 
umns of the Bazar and Weekly, is as admirable 
in society as she is on paper, and in the literary 
circles of London occupies the highest position. 

—A Miss Wueat, of Virginia, evind entered 
into the holy bonds, and that sort of thing, an 
editor of the district expresses the hope that 
her path may be flowery, and that she may ney- 
er be thrashed by her husband. 

—Mrs. J. Ltoyp Assort, who recently made 
her appearance at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, in 
this city, is a lady in opulent circumstances and 
good social position. Sheis the granddaughter 
of the late Governor SHELBY, of Ragman, and 
daughter of General DusHEa, of Mobile. 

—Mr. CHaAFFER is a peculiarman. A few mo- 
ments before the fire broke out in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel he was assigned a room. He im- 
mediately descended and ‘coolly asked if the 
clerk “could not give him a room that was not 
on fire.” 

—We are sorry to see that Bishop Janzs, Dr. 
Foss, and a few others of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are joining hands with the Roman 
Catholic clergy in making war upon the Public 
School System. A few evenings since the first 
anniversary of the Educational Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was held in New 
York, and some of the speakers assailed the 
public schools. We hope the laity will take 
the matter in hand. In every country the move- 
ment in favor of sectarian schools is purely a 
Clerical one. The people here, no matter of 
what creed, if left to themselves, prefer the pres- 
ent system, and know it to be the only one that 
can be sustained, for it is the only one that is in 
harmony with American institutions. If the 
Educational Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church requires the destruction of our Public 
Schools, the sooner it is broken up the better. 

—This truly wonderful “ personal” of an 
American peripatetic warrior comes from a 
London paper: “Mr. Serjeant Bates, who 
bears the Stars and Stripes across England, is 
of distinguished kin. A brothér of the late 
Hon. Epwarp Batrs, the Attorney-General un- 
der the administration of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
and connected with the late Josnua BarTss, the 
great banker, he first entered the public service 
as an advocate of distinguished qualities, ap- 
pearing as attorney in the now famous case of 
the United States v. GEorGE ALFRED Towns- 
END. He gradually rose to eminence, until he 
became one of the ornaments of the American 
bar. His fondness for British institutions led 
him to adopt the title of Serjeant (not Sergeant) 
Bates.” Well, well, well! 

—Mlle. BERNHARDT, who has achieved. fame 
as an actress in Paris, has among other pleasing 
peculiarities the whim of carrying around with 
her the skull of a poor girl who died of con- 
sumption—whether to remind her of the short- 
ness of life, or as a petit souvenir of her lost 
friend, is unknown. 

—The mother of RusinsteEm, the pianist, is a 
celebrated music-teacher in Moscow, and said 
to be very wealthy. a. 

—THOMAS CARLYLE has one little peculiarity 
which should give us national grief. He can 
not hear the name of WasHINGTON repeated 
without violent expressions of contempt. He 
does not like our federal parent because he fail- 
ed to fulfill the true condition of grandeur as 
set forth in Hero- Worshipers. But he likes Em- 
ERSON. 

—Mrs. General SANDERSON, of Washington, 
Ohio, owns a box said to have been brought to 
America by CorTEéz when he came to conquer 
Mexico. It is inlaid with ivory, and its age is 
said to be about four hundred years. 

—Mr. Darwin has written a new book, the sub- 
ject of which is The Expression of Emotion in Man 
and Animals, For the purpose of proving the 
connection between the two species he states 
that both men and apes ‘pout?’ and “turn the 
cold shoulder’’ as an indication of displeasure. 
And he tells how it is done, in order that all 
juvenile apes or humans who like may practice 
the pout without mistake. He says that “the 
Leogse 9 here referred to consists of the protru- 
sion of both lips in a tubular form, sometimes 
to such an extent as to project as far as the end 
of the nose, if this be short;’’ and that ‘* pout- 
ing is generally accompanied by frowning, and 
sometimes by a booing or whooing noise,” 

—Two Japanese priests have arrived at Berlin 
to obtain information about the Christian relig- 
ion. The Rev. Dr. Lisco is explaining to them 
the various Christian creeds. The interpreters 
are a Japanese acquainted with the French lan- 

uage, and the sworn interpreter, Dr. GIOVANOLI. 

t was at first io to employ one of the 
young Japanese in Berlin as interpreter, but it 
was soon discovered that he was unable to trans- 
late into Japanese certain fine theological dis- 
tinctions with the requisite accuracy. 

—The Duchess of Newcastle, who was a great 
writer of romances in the time of CHaR.es II., 
asked Bishop W1LKINs, who had just announced 





his discovery of a world in the moon, how she 
could get there. ‘As the journey,” said she, 
‘‘must needs be very long, there will not be any 
possibility of getting there witlfout stopping on 
the way.” ‘Your Grace,” replied the bishop, 
‘can be at no loss for places to stop at, as you 
have built so many castles in the air.” 

—Princeton College has given to the American 
Episcopate five bishops: CLaGgGETt, of Mary- 
land; Hopart, of New York; MeEapg, of Vir- 
ginia; M‘ILvaIng, of Ohio; and Jouns, of Vir- 
ginia. 

—JENNY LinD recently delighted the Ameri- 
cans at Florence by singing in the Episcopal chap- 
el maintained by our countrymen in that city. 

—Miss Depew, of Le Mars, Wisconsin, has 
built and Ss an Episcopal church, and 
that, too, as the vitally pious editor of the World 
says, without Depew-ting any part of the work 
to others. 

—Rich as the Orleans princes are known to be, 
they have just been made doubly so, the French 
National Assembly having passed a bill restor- 
ing to them their confiscated property, valued at 
over forty millions of francs. The amount is to 
be divided among the fifty-two living descend- 
ants of Louis PHILIPPE. 

—The Baroness Dz SAMUEL, a somewhat anti- 

quated but extremely wealthy Jewess, of Lon- 
don, is about to marry a young English noble- 
man, who is very poor. 
_ —M. Catacazy, after having inserted himself 
in fresh linen and appropriate traveling garb, 
left Paris a few days since for parts unknown, 
leaving madame to delight metropolitan atten- 
tion by her fascinating manners, her jewels, and 
her beautiful apparel. 

—PINCHBACK is said to be not the real name 
of the acting Governor of Louisiana. It was 
given to him when he was boating on the Mis- 
sissippi River, on account of the profusion with 
which he adorned himself with what is some- 
times called jewelry. 

—Of GEorGE Macpona_p it is said that in an 
age of too much loose literature he is, like Scorr 
and DicKENs and THACKERAY, pure-minded. His 
English is very pure, and while WILKIE COLLINS 
outdoes him in plot, he outdoes WILKIE COLLINS 
in delicacy and sweetness of touch. 

—Von MotrKe must be growing younger, ac- 
cording to the warm account of an enthused 
young Englishman, who says that, though the 
old general is seventy, he is the youngest, blond- 
est, and slenderest general officer he ever saw. 
“The quick, elastie step, the slender, almost 
womanly waist, contrast strangely with what 
one expects to see in a full general. It is diffi- 
cult to shake off the impression that he is a boy. 
He has a light and nearly transparent complex- 
ion, a clear blue eye, flaxen hair, white eyebrows, 
and no mustache.”’ 

—According to Mr. ForstTEr, his biographer, 
CHARLES DICKENS lived and worked at high 
pressure, and died of overwork. He did even 
his nothings in a strenuous way. One day he 
got wet through thrice, and dressed four times; 
another, he walked eighteen miles in four and 
a half hours in a broiling sun. Living at Genoa 
one winter, he dashed over to London in the 
most inclement weather (riding night and day) 
and back to Genoa again, for no earthly reason 
but to try the effect of reading The Chimes ona 
few intimate friends. His dash into the editor- 
ship of the London Daily News and out of it 
again within three weeks was highly character- 
istic of the man. 

—Colonel Forney was perhaps the man who 
enjoyed most of the society and confidence of 
the late EDwIn Forrest. Tn a lengthy editorial 
on his character he speaks of his talent as a 
talker, and whether he talked — religion, 
or poetry, he was the peer of his associates, of 
whatever rank or station. More than once in 
days gone by, when statesmen in Congress of 
both parties visited the editor of the Washing- 
ton Chronicle and the Philadelphia Press at his 
old rooms on Capitol Hill, Forrest would drop 
in after he had acted Macbeth, or Othello, or 
Richelieu, or Jack Cade, or Coriolanus, and at 
a word forget the fatigues of the night, and 
startle the dignities by ——— as a French 
critic on SHAKSPEARE, a Yankee in the South, 
a slave-holder on a steamboat, a negro in the 
pulpit, or an interpreter of some old ballad of 
the fireside affections. And all this till cold 
Pitt FEssENDEN, of Maine, or grim THADDEUS 
STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, or reticent JosEPH 
Hott, of Kentucky, would be conyulsed with 
laughter or drowned in tears. 

—The latest royal betrothal has made a break 
in reference to faith, brought about by the be- 
trothal of the Grand Duke Vuapimir to a 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. Before the recent conference of the 
emperors at Berlin the custom was that when 
a princess married into the imperial family of 
Russia she had to join the Greek Church; but 
at the conference the Emperor WILLIAM per- 
emptorily declared that henceforth German 
|e ae marrying into the Russian imperial 
‘amily must be allowed to continue in the Prot- 
estant faith. 

—That was a pleasant incident in Mrs. Capy 
STANTON’S career when, a few evenings since, at 
Green Bay, she was delivering her lecture on the 
“Coming Girl.””’ She told how her father, when 
they were going over the highlands of Scotland 
together, had a pair of boots made for her, and 
how she walked therein just as many miles as 
he, and just as well. After the lecture a bronze- 
faced, furzy individual stepped around to the 
greenroom, and putting forth a knotted palm, 
said, ‘‘An’ wi’ ye shek haan’s wi’ the maan 
wha made the booties for ye?” and there he 
was. She did. 

—Epmunp Yates, who is now in the wilds of 
Chicago, St. Louis, and jungles adjacent, has, in 
company with AveusTE DuBOURG, written anew 
comedy, entitled Without Love, which is soon to 
be produced at the Olympic Theatre, London. 

—Twenty years ago, when Henry CLAY was 
in Philadelphia, he was called on at his hotel by 
Mr. Forrest. It was after Mr.C. had intro- 
duced the compromise measures, which were 
violently opposed by Pierre Souk, of Loui- 
siana. Colonel Forney, who accompanied Mr. 
Forrest, praised Mr. Soutt’s abilities, which 
Mr. Ciay at once denied, ending with the ex- 
clamation, ‘He is nothing but an actor, Sir!’’ 
when, suddenly recollecting that the great tra- 
gedian was present, he added, quickly, ‘‘I mean 
a French actor, Mr. Forrest.” As Colonel F. 
and Forrest passed down stairs the latter 
laughed very heartily as he said, ‘“‘ And I think 
pe best actor of the two was the old man him- 
self, 
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Velvet and Lace Opera Hood, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turs black velvet hood is lined with lustring and 
trimmed with white guipure lace, and also with pinked 
ruches and bows of pale pink gros grain. The front 
ends of the cape are fastened at the bottom of the waist 
as shown by the illustration. 


Fraises with Bows of Swiss Muslin, Lace, 
and Ribbon, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Pieatep Swiss Mostin Fratse witn Bow. 
This fraise consists of two rows of gathered lace 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, which are sewed 
on one side of a tulle strip seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, with the straight edges turned to- 
ward each other; this tulle. strip is edged at 
the other side with a single row of gathered 
lace. ‘The seam of the two upper rows of lave 
is covered by a needle-work strip a quarter of 
an inch wide. The bow consists of two loops 
each two inches and a half long and three 
inches and a quarter wide, and two ends of the 
same width and four inches long, of narrew- 
pleated Swiss muslin, edged with lace half an 
inch wide. Several loops and ends of red gros 
grain ribbon an inch and a quarter wide and a 
knot of smooth Swiss muslin complete the bow. 

Fig. 2.—Dorrep Swiss Musciin Fratse 
wit Bow. This fraise is made of two rows 
of gathered lace an inch and 
@ quarter wide, and several 
narrow rolls of plain Swiss 
muslin. Arrange the bow of 
figured Swiss muslin edged 
with lace and natrow light 
blue gros grain ribbon as 
shown by the illustration. 
Of course the color may be 
varied to suit the dress. 
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Fig. 1.—FRAIsE 

wiTH Bow oF 

Swiss Moustiy, 
Lace, AND RIBBON. 








Poult de Soie 
Dress. 





Tus dress is 
made of gray poult 
de soie. A wide 
kilt- pleated rufile 
of the material is 
sewed on the skirt. 
The trimming for 
the over-skirt and 
waist consists of a *; 
binding of gray 
poult de soie and 
white guipure lace. 
Bows of the mate- 
rial are set on the / 
sides of the over- “%/ 
skirt. Pleated 
Swiss muslin collar 
and under-sleeves. 
Cherry gros grain 
hair bow. 


Nhe 
Gros Grain 
D 


Tess, Ta, 


Tuts brown gros ‘|//Man, nih i 
grain dress consists |/ilmy/)) 

of a skirt and polo- Wy) 
naise, trimmed with } / 
bows, folds, and 
box-pleated ruffles 
of the material and ; 
white guipure lace. | 
Pleated Swiss mus- | 
lin collar and un- 4 
| der-sleeves. 


ip? ‘ 


siiiabpieanate ~ 
WOMEN AND 2 
WORK. 


AM not one of 

the sticklers for 
a formal adherence 
to certain conven- 
tional laws which 
somebody or other 
has enacted for the 
governance of men 
andwomen. Ihave 
known people to be 
quite thrown off 
their equilibrium by 
a woman’s display- 
ing self-possession 







Fig. 2.—VELVET AND Lace Opera Hoop.—Front. 


cies may require, and without being tormented by qualms 
lest perchance some doctor of divinity, or president of a 
college, or some old acquaintance on Change, should hear 
of his deed, and he should thus sink one notch below his 
lordly heights. 

And I admire a woman who can throw herself into the 
breach in similar exigencies, and bravely do a man’s work 
without so much as once asking herself whether it be per- 
fectly feminine, or what Mrs. Smith and Mrs.,Jones would 
say if they should see her. ‘This is one of ‘*woman’s 
rights” that I believe in. And I be- 
lieve in man’s rights too—in his right 
to do any thing that needs to be done, 
when there is no one else to do it; in 
his right to rock the cradle and tend 
the baby if necessary, and even to 
get up at midnight, if it should be 
sick, and carry it back and forth with 
soothing words or a gentle lullaby, 
while its worn mother gets a little 
quiet sleep. 

Perhaps, in all candor, I ought 
here to admit, however ashamed I 
may feel to do so, that there are in- 
efficient, or indolent, or possibly a 
few mannish women, who have no 
objection to impose their proper work 
upon their husbands. Of 
such inglorious  shirking 
there can be but one opinion. 
For of all upside-down ar- 
rangements, none is more 
despicable than that in which 


Fig. 2.—F raise WITH 
Bow or Swiss 
Mosuix, Lace, 
AND RIBBON. 


enough to read aloud 
a poem in a promis- 
cnous circle. And 
again, I have known 
some persons to man- 
ifest considerable dis- 
turbance at seeing 
a gentleman, and, 
above all, a clergy- 
man, take a walk 
with his baby in his 


arms. Ifit had been awoman, having put her hus- 
a child of two years, band under the yoke, leaves 
it might possibly him to perform domestic 


have been overlook- 
ed; but an infant in 
long - clothes — how 
shockingly improp- 
er! But have the 
fathers, then, no du- 
ties? Was the Great 
Founder of the race 
mistaken in giving 
children a father as 
well as a mother ? 

I have as little ad- 
miration as any one = 
for a man who is Old 
Bettyish, and contin- 
ually dabbling in do- 
mesticities; but Ido 
greatly admire one ; 
who has manliness 
enough to let his dig- 
nity take care of it- ; 
self; who, if his wife 
is feeble, and his cook 
has suddenly taken 
her departure, is not 
too full of conceits 
about his own re- 
spectability to go into 
the kitchen, if need 
be, and tend a cake 
at the fire—like a 
king before him, and 
not burn it either, as 
the royal Alfred did. 

I admire a man 
who can turn his 
hand to any thing 
that sudden exigen- 


drudgery at home while she 
is gossiping in the street. 













Gros Gratn Dress. 
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“GOOD-BY, DEAR.” 


HESE gushing young ladies, who force the 
street car to wait while they exchange a 
last fond embrace, oblivious of the stare from 
window and platform of the passengers, know 
very little of that delicate tenderness which shuns 
the public gaze, and deems its demonstrations too 
sacred for such occasions. But the girl of the 
period wears her heart on her sleeve, and makes 
the whole world a sharer in her feelings. She is 
speculative in every thing, and wholly ignores 
comparative values; her conversation knows no 
shading: each of her friends is dearest and dar- 
ling; all her preferences and aversions are either 
awfully nice or awfully horrid ; she has no idea 
of any such thing as a golden mean, and, withal, 
expresses her likes and dislikes with sovereign 
contempt of the tastes of those about her. Let 
us hope that time and experience will tone down 
her manner, and prove to her that gush is only 
the froth of feeling, that sentimentality is the 
pinchbeck imitation of sentiment, and that quiet 
conviction carries more force with it than the 
noisiest demonstration. 





LONDON’S HEART. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR oF ‘“ BLADE-o’-Grass,”’ ‘‘ GRIF,” AND 
‘“ JosHUA MARVEL.”’ 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 
GOOD COUNSEL. 


Tue cab was turning the corner of the little 
street in Soho in which Lily lived, and Lily was 
about to ring the door-bell, when Mr, Sheldrake 
laid his hand on her wrist, and said, 

“Let me have a few minutes’ conversation 
with you to-night, Miss Lily. I beg it as a 
favor.” 

Not daring for Alfred’s sake to refuse, Lily 
tremblingly suggested that they should go in- 
doors and talk; but Mr. Sheldrake said, in a 
tone that was half decided and half imploring, 
ime I can not speak to you in the house, Miss 
ily. 

_ She raised her eyes to his face for an explana- 
tion, and he answered the look. 

“Your grandfather is not my friend.” 

“But that is not grandfather's fault,” she 
said, loyally. 

“I do not say it is; it is my misfortune, per- 
haps. . He is not so much.a friend of Alfred’s as 
he should be.” 

“* How can you say that?” asked Lily, with a 
beating heart. ‘‘You are wrong, very wrong ; 
grandfather loves Alfred.” 

“*T only judge from what Alfred has told me, 





“*GOOD-BY, DEAR.” 












Miss Lily. So far as regards myself, of course 
I can see that your grandfather is not overcor- 
dial to me. And he has no right to be other- 
wise: I have been a good friend to his grand- 
son, and I deserve some better return.” 

**1 know, I know, Mr. Sheldrake,” said Lily, 
earnestly.  ** Alfred has told me of your kind- 
ness to him. I am very grateful to you for it, 
believe me.” 

‘** Well, then,” rejoined Mr. Sheldrake, brisk- 
ly, ‘‘you can scarcely refuse me the small favor 
of a few minutes’ quiet conversation with you— 
although I accept it as a great favor, Miss Lily ? 
It is a fine night, and, after the heat of the the- 
atre, the air will do you no harm.” 

She had no power to refuse, and they turned 
slowly from the door. Near to the house was 
an arched avenue which led to one of the larger 
thoroughfares. Not many persons were stirring 
in this quiet courtway, and thither Mr. Shel- 
drake led Lily. 

‘* Tf we walk up and down slowly, Miss Lily,” 
he said, ‘‘our talking together at this time of 
night will not attract attention. Pray take my 
arm.’ : 

She laid her hand lightly on his sleeve, and 
waited anxiously for his next words. 

‘*T hope,” he said, looking into her face with 
an expression of tender solicitude, ‘‘ that the ef- 
fects of your faintness have quite passed away.” 

‘* Yes, thank you. It was very stupid of me 
to give way so.” 

** You must not say that. You could not help 
it. And you are the last person, I am sure, to 
give pain to your friends,” 

She raised her eyes to his, 

“Tt pained me exceedingly to see you over- 
come, and I could not help reproaching myself 
for being the innocent cause of your suffering.” 

** You were not to know that I was so weak ; 
you did not know what kind of a play it was we 
were going to see.” 

‘*Thank you, Miss Lily,” he said, eagerly, 
“thank you. You do me greater justice than 
your friend Lizzie did. She seemed to be un- 
accountably set against me.” -. 

‘*She was anxious about me, Mr. Shel- 
drake.” 

‘*And naturally so. For that reason I can 
find an excuse for her ; if it were not for that, I 
should have been inclined to be angry with her. 
I think she must be ungrateful.” 

** No, indeed,” said Lily, warmly. ‘‘ She is the 
very reverse of that. You must not speak ill of 
Lizzie, Mr. Sheldrake.” 

**Your wish is law,” he replied, gallantly; 
‘but if she is not ungrateful, I am the most un- 
fortunate of men, for 1 have by some unaccounta- 
ble means incurred the displeasure of two persons 
whom you love—your grandfather and Lizzie.” 

He paused here, anticipating and wishing that 
Lily would have replied to this, but she was si- 
lent. 


‘‘And the mystery is that both have good 
reason to behave differently toward me, to think 
better of me, for they must know that I have 
stood a good friend to Alfred. You know that.” 

*'¥es.” 

‘* We entered into a compact, if you remem- 
ber—you and I—to work together for Alfred’s 
good. You do remember it, do you not?” 

** Yes,” 

‘* That was at Bushey Park. It is one of the 
pleasantest days in my remembrance. Well, 
now, I’ve tried to perform my part in the com- 
pact. I’ve stood Alfred’s friend through thick 
and thin—it might sound boastful if I said that 
very few men would have stuck to him as I have 
done. However, I can take no credit to myself 
for doing so: he has you to thank for it—only 
you. Why, here am I repeating the very words 
I said to you on the day we entered into part- 
nership !” 

His treacherous hand closed upon hers with a 
tender pressure which made her shiver. Not so 
much in the words he had spoken, but in the 
manner of their utterance, he made her under- 
stand that he held Alfred’s safety—perhaps his 
life—in his hand, and she felt that if she re- 
pulsed him Alfred would be made to suffer. He 
released her presently, and, encouraged by her 
submission, his treacherous arm would have 
stolen round her waist. But instinctively she 
evaded the embrace, and stood apart from him. 
Had her life depended upon it, she could not 
have acted otherwise. At this moment a man 
passed through the archway. Mr. Sheldrake’s 
back was toward the man, who, with a keen ob- 
servance of Lily’s attitude, walked slowly onward 
in the direction of Lily’s home. Mr. Sheldrake 
waited until the man was out of hearing before 
he spoke again. 

‘*T hope I have not frightened you by telling 
you that very few men would have stood by 
Alfred as I have done, Miss Lily ?” How strong 
the armor of modesty is was never better shown 
than in the fact that the man of the world had 
not yet found courage to address her simply by 
her Christian name. ‘‘ But it is a fact, I assure 
you. I dare say Alfred has confided in you, and 
has told you some of his troubles ?” 

**T don’t know the exact nature of them,” re- 
plied Lily; ‘‘I only know that he is very much 
harassed.” 

‘* Perhaps it is better,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
significantly, ‘‘that your knowledge should go 
no farther. I am afraid that he has been very 
injudicious—it is a mild phrase, but I would not 
distress you by using a harsher term. Let us 
say that he has been injudicious, indiscreet. 
Well, what then? So long as you and I remain 
true to our compact, he is safe. There is com- 
fort in that knowledge, is there not ?” 

‘* Mr. Sheldrake,” said Lily, in an agony of 
alarm, ‘‘is Alfred in danger ?” 

‘*Not while we stand by him. Do not need- 





lessly distress yourself. We'll see him through 
it, you and I. Many a young fellow has been 
wrecked through want of a friend—but Alfred 
has two. Shall I tell you what makes me so 
earnest in his cause?” 

**No,” she replied, hurriedly, and looking 
round as if for help; ‘‘not to-night. It is late, 
and grandfather will be anxious about me. Some 
other time.” 

‘*What if some other time should be too 
late?” he questioned, pitilessly. ‘* You are 
scarcely kind to me, Miss Lily. Nor to your 
brother either. You ask me whether he is in 
danger, and almost in the same breath you show 
unkindness to the only friend who has it in his 
power to pull him through his difficulties. I 
make no boast of being his friend—it is the 
simple truth. And what should there be to dis- 
please you in the knowledge that I am your 
brother's friend because of the feeling I entertain 
for you? A girl should be thankful—I will not 
speak of gratitude—to be in this way the guard- 
ian and protector of her brother.” 

‘“*T am grateful, Mr. Sheldrake; indeed, in- 
deed, Iam!” 

** You have a strange way of showing it, Miss 
Lily. Pardon me if I seem to speak harshly, 
but I am deeply wounded by your conduct, and 
by the conduct of others who should show a bei- 
ter regard for Alfred’s position. Your grand- 
father is cold to me—Alfred’s sweetheart mis- 
judges me; but I could forgive these if you 
were kind. It is due to my self-respect—which 
I can not forfeit, not even to win your good 
opinion, Miss Lily—to ask you again whether I 
may tell you what makes me so earnest in your 
brother’s cause ?” 

Thus miserably constrained, Lily whispered 
“Yes,” in a faint tone, knowing what was com- 
ing, and dreading it. Mr. Sheldrake dropped 
his voice to the requisite pitch of tenderness, and 
prepared to make his avowal. 

**T saw you first by accident, Miss Lily. I 
was passing the Royal White Rose Music-hall 
one evening—it was in June of last year, a night 
I shall never forget—and having a spare half 
hour, I dropped in. Almost as I entered you 
came upon the stage, and from that moment it 
seemed to me that my fate was fixed. Such an 
impression did your sweet face make upon me 
that I drove to the hall on the following evening, 
and being acquainted with Storks, the manager, 
we spoke together about you. You remember 
on that night I threw you a bouquet—I bought 
it especially for the pretty girl who had made 
such an impression upon me—and after the per- 
formance I came to the back of the stage, and 
had the pleasure of being introduced to you. I 
saw that you were too good for such a place— 

that you were in every way different from the 
usual run of music-hall performers—and you 
must take the blame on yourself for having at- 
tracted me in such a manner. It is not many 
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girls who have done so—nay, no other has ever 
produced a similar impression upon me. From 
that moment, Miss Lily, I began to love you.” 

He did not appear to be aware that the very 
words he employed in declaring his love showed 
of what base material it was composed. His 
speech flowed smoothly, and he mentally con- 
gratulated himself upon his skill in delivering it. 
There was no tremor in his voice, for the situa- 
tion was not new to him. He had delivered 
himself of artificial love-phrases to a score of 
girls in his time, and he had become practiced 
in the art; but he was compelled to acknowledge 
to himself that never had he found conquest so 
difficult as this—which gave it without doubt a 
keener zest, and made him as artificially earnest 
as it was in his false nature to be. 

Lily listened tremblingly. It was the first 
avowal of love that had ever been made to her, 
and it met with no mse in her heart. But 
thought of Alfred’s peril compelled her attention. 
Encouraged by her silence, Mr. Sheldrake pro- 
ceeded : 


**T saw you home that night, and after linger- 
ing about the street long after yon entered the 
house—see what an impression you made upon 
me !—it was my good fortune to make the ac- 
quaintance of your brother. He has told you 
of the circumstance probably ?” 
| He paused for her reply, and she gave it. 

**Yes.” Faintly ,whispered, as if it were 
wrung from her. 2 

‘* He was in some difficulty, and I ‘was en- 
abled to get him out of it. 1 was attracted to 
him by his voice and by his resemblance to you. 
An acquaintanceship sprang up between us, and 
it has been in my power to assist him on many 
occasions. I have done so, as you know, for 
your sake, and because I love you. ‘There is 
no need for me to say more. There is one re- 
ward I have looked forward to for befriending 
your brother, and whom I shall continue to be- 
friend if I can hope to find some place in your 
affection—” 

He placed his arm around her, and so over- 
powered was she by her inward conflict of feel- 
ing that she had no power to resist. But at 
this critical moment a quick step was heard 
coming into the archway. Lily turned with a 
gasp of relief, and seeing who it was that was 
approaching them, involuntarily cried, ina joyful 

ih 


e, 

** Felix!” 

And made a movement toward him. 

Felix raised his hat, and said, 

“Your grandfather is anxious about you, 
Miss Lily.” 

** Have you seen him to-night ?” asked Lily. 

“Yes; I have been to see Zhe Bells, and he 
told me that you had gone to the same theatre. 
He expected you would have been home before 
this time.” 

‘* Miss Lily was in perfectly safe keeping, 
Sir,” said Mr. Sheldrake, biting his lip with vex- 
ation at the interruption, and with jealousy at 
Lily’s more cordial manner toward Felix. 

*“*T make no question of it,” replied Felix, 
politely. ‘‘Her grandfather must be satisfied 
of that; but I think he expected Alfred would 
bring his sister home.” 

‘*T will come at once,” said Lily. 
has gone to see Lizzie home.” 

Felix offered his arm, and Lily was about to 
accept it, when Mr. Sheldrake interposed : 

‘**T would like you to assure this person, Miss 
Lily, that there was no cause for alarm.” 

In a very lofty manner indeed did Mr. Shel- 
drake make this request. . 

*¢ Indeed, no assurance is necessary,” said Fe- 
lix, with the intention of sparing Lily. 

But Mr. Sheldrake would not be denied. 

‘*T asked the lady, Sir.” 

‘*'There was no cause for alarm, Felix,” re- 
plied Lily, thus directly appealed to. . 

“One word before you go,” said Mr. Shel- 
drake. 

Obedient to her look, Felix fell back a pace 
or two. 

‘*T will take an early opportunity of continu- 
ing our conversation; I will not intrude farther 
upon you to-night, for I see that you are fatigued 
and anxious. ‘Thank you a thousand times for 
the hope you have given me.” In this way he 
chose to interpret her manner of receiving his 
avowal of love. ‘‘ Who is this person ?” 

‘** He is a friend of ours, who has been very 
kind to us.” . 

** Of course you will keep what has passed be- 
tween us an entire secret. For Alfred’s sake. 
Out of consideration for you I have not told you 
how serious his position is; I do not wish to 
alarm you unnecessarily. But you and I, work- 
ing together, will be able to set him straight.” 

He pressed her hand tenderly as he wished 
her good-night; and as she took Felix’s arm he 
shaped with his lips the warning words, ‘‘ For 
Alfred’s sake,” and turned away without a word 
to Felix. Before Lily and her protector ar- 
rived at the house Lily said, 

**T want you not to let grandfather know 
about my talking with Mr. Sheldrake.” 

**T will say nothing, Lily. You are not an- 
gry that I came ?” 

**No; I am glad—very, very glad.” And 
added, anxiously, ‘‘I have not done any thing 
wrong in stopping to speak to Mr. Sheldrake.” 

“* 1 know that, Lily ; but-don’t say any thing 
more about it.” 

**I must. I can not bear that you should 
think ill of me ; and it has so strange an appear- 
ance that any one less generous than you would 
require an explanation, and that I can not 
give.” 

“*TfI say I am satisfied, and that I hold you 
in too perfect esteem to think ill of you in any 
way—that I know you have troubles which you 
are compelled to keep to your own breast, be- 
cause they affect others more than yourself— 
will that content you ?” 


“ Alfred 





She answered yes, and he gave her the assur- 
ance in other words. 

“T have a confession to make before we go 
in, Lily.” 

* You, Felix!” 

** Yes; I have told an untruth, but one which, 
I think, may be pardoned. I have not been to 
your house since eight o'clock. I saw your 
grandfather then, and he told me you had gone 
to see Zhe Bells, and appeared anxious about 
you, I was anxious also, for I did not care 
that you should see such a piece.” 

Lily shuddered. ‘‘It was dreadful, Felix! 
Did you know that I fainted ?” 

‘*No; I noticed that you were very pale.” 

** You were watching me, Felix ?” 

** Yes, Lily ; I was at the back of the pit, and 
could just see your box.” 

Lily experienced an exquisite delight at this 
confession. He had come to the theatre ex- 
pressly to watch over her. Involuntarily she 
held out her hand to him, and allowed it to re- 
main in his grasp. 

‘**T knew when you came out of the theatre, 
Lily,” he continued, ‘‘ and when I came toward 

ou just now, and you asked me if I had been at 
Saas with your grandfather, I saw no other way 
of avoiding an unpleasant explanation with Mr. 
Sheldrake than to say what was not exactly true. 
Now, if you can say sirfcerely that you forgive 
me for the subterfuge, you will relieve my mind 
and make me feel less culpable.” 

‘*No forgiveness can be necessary, Felix, 
when the only feeling I have is one of gratitude 
that you came when you did.” 

“*Thank you; I am more than sufficiently re- 
warded. Now I am going to say something to 
you which may need forgiveness; but I depend 
upon your generous nature not to misjudge me. 
My words are prompted by sincerity and pure 
esteem, Lily. Shall I go on?” 

‘*Yes,” she answered, clearly, looking him 
steadily and earnestly in the face. ‘There was so 
much truthfulness in her look that he could have 
taken her in his arms there and then, believing 
that she would have found comfort in that shelter, 
knowing that it would be to him the greatest 
happiness earth could afford. But he mastered 
the impulse with manly resolve, and with a ten- 
der and chivalrous regard for her weakness. 
There was no fear, no doubt, in her face; she 
knew she could trust him; all the bright dreams 
of her youth were embodied in him, and would 
ever be, though ths dear realization of them 
might never, never come. He was her knight, 
in the truest’ sense of the word. : 

** You are but a child, Lily,” he said, ‘* inex- 
perienced in the world’s hard ways, and bringing 
only to your aid, in any difficulty you may be 
laboring under, a simple heart, unused to the 
artifice and cunning which surround us. I have 
learned something of the world in, my struggle ; 
and although I have not learned to condemn it— 
for there is much that is beautiful in it, Lily— 
I have learned that it is often necessary to arm 
yourself with weapons that you despise, if you 
would save yourself from hurt. In battling with 
the world a man must not wear his heart upon 
his sleeve—there are too many vultures about— 
he must not oppose a bare breast to foes whose 
breasts are mailed. I am expressing myself in 
this way so as to make you understand that I— 
who, I would have you believe, despise mean- 
ness and unworthiness as heartily as it is in the 
power of man to do—feel the necessity of using 
weapons in life’s battle which I would fain throw 
aside. There is nothing more noble than sim- 
plicity of heart—I worship it wherever I see it 
—but it is a weak weapon, as the world goes, 
and in most cases where it is relied on solely it 
becomes wofully bruised. Say that you are in 
any trouble, that any cloud hangs over your 
life, that you are threatened by storms which you 
see approaching to you nearer and nearer—how 
can you meet them, Lily? What weapons have 
you at your command to save yourself from the 
peril? Simplicity, innocence, self-sacrifice! Re- 
lying only on these and on yourself, the storm 
breaks, and then—” 

He paused, and Lily did not speak. How 
precious were his words to her! How skillfully 
and delicately had he contrived to tell her that 
her happiness was dear to him! His voice was 
like music to her heart. 

‘*'Then, Lily,” he resumed, ‘‘ think what oc- 
curs. It may be that I am wrong in my fears. 
How happy it would make me to know that it is 
so! But if I am right, think what may occur. 
You may bring misery not only to yourself, but 
to others. You are moved by this thought, I see. 
Has it never occurred to you before? You have 
at home two whom.you love—your brother and 
your grandfather. There is no need for me to 
say how dearly your grandfather loves you, and 
what anguish you may bring upon him if you 
allow suffering to come on yourself unprepared. 
In both your brother and your grandfather you 
should confide, and from your grandfather's 
larger experience of the world, and from his 
whole-hearted love for his dear child, good coun- 
sel would surely come, if counsel be needed. I 
should say, if I were asked, that were I in your 
place and needed counsel, I should deem it a 
matter of duty, as it is equally a matter of affec- 
tion, to seek for it in one whose riper years 
qualify him for giving it, and whose life of loye 
for his child is a sufficient warrant for his sincerity. 
I should say more than this, Lily, if you will allow 
me, and if you are not displeased with me—” 

**Goon, Felix. Ihonor you for what you are 
saying.” 

‘“*] should say, were I in your place, and in 
such a position as I have hinted at, that [ should 
fail in my duty and my love if I neglected to take 
him into my confidence, and that, in that case, 
doubts might well arise in his mind—” 

**Of my love for him, Felix!” interrupted 
Lily, with all the earnestness of her nature. 
** No, no; do not say that!” 





‘“*T might have been harsh enough to use these 
very words, if I did not know that good old 
man’s heart. Cling to him and to his love, dear 
Lily ; do not throw him aside in your trouble. 
It is the dearest privilege of affection to share 
the troubles of those we love. If I were mar- 
ried”—his voice trembled slightly here—‘‘ the 
first consoling thought that would arise to my 
mind should misfortune overtake me would be, 
‘ Thank God, I have one at home who will sym- 
pathize with me and, by her sympathy, console 
me ” * 


Had Felix been the most cunning of men, and 
had he carefully studied every word he wished 
to say, he could not have made a more success- 
ful appeal. Such strength is there in sincerity 
and in honesty of purpose! Ifany thing had been 
wanting to make him inexpressibly dear to the 
girl he loved so loyally, to make her cherish him 
(as she did) in her heart of hearts, he had su 
plied it. But he had no thought of that; he had 
spoken out of perfect singleness of motive. 

**So now,” he said, in a lighter tone, ‘‘my 
lecture being over, and knowing, as I know, that 
you are not hurt or offended with me for speak-, 
ing as I have done, we will go in.to your grand- 
father. I look upon myself as @ very conspirator 
—pretending to be anxious that you should be at 
home, and keeping you in the night air for my 
own selfish purpose!” 

He raised his hand to the bell, and Lily 
caught it and kissed it. She felt no shame in the 
action, any more than a little child might have 
done; but the soft touch of her lips thrilled 
through Felix, and so powerful a happiness filled 
his heart, as he thought of what might be in the 
future for him and for her, that a mist floated 
before his eyes. The next moment he raised her 
hand to his lips, and returned the homage with 
the respect and devotion of a true and faithful 
knight. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





AND YET. 


I see him look at Linda’s wavy hair; 
| see him watch Cecilia’s winning smile; 
I see him notice Maud’s complexion fair ; 
My heart with dread is beating all the while; 
And yet 
I’m almost sure he loves me best of all. 


I see him glance at Milly’s fairy feet, 
And follow all their movements with a smile; 
I see him charmed by many maidens sweet, 
My heart with dread fast beating all the while; 
And yet 
I’m almost sure he loves me best of all. 


For when he takes my hand in both of his, 
And looks at me with his confiding smile, 
My every doubt and fear are set at ease, 
Although my heart is beating all the while; 
And—yes! 
I'm sure, quite sure, he loves me best of all. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. | 


HE Parisian drawing-rooms are reopening 
for the season, and the capital is becoming 
gayer day by day. ‘The diplomatic corps an- 
nounce frequent and regular receptions, and ev- 
ery thing betokens a brilliant winter. The in- 
flux of foreigners into Paris since autumn has 
been greater than at any time since the Exposi- 
tion; and even the shop-keepers—those habitual 
grumblers at the hard times—are forced to eon- 
fess that business is good. The political agita- 
tion causes some uneasiness, it is true, but it is 
generally believed that this will soon be quieted, 
and that we shall enjoy the peace to which we 
all aspire. 

A few dancing parties have already been giv- 
en, but the ball season will not begin before Jan- 
uary. Until then our dress-makers will be busy 
in meditating on the effects of trimmings, and 
awaiting inspiration which shall enable them to 
compose not one, but a thousand fashions; for 
in these days no lady is content unless each one 
of her dresses has been invented expressly for 
her, and is wholly unlike any thing that has ever 
been seen before. ‘The combination not only of 
colors, but also of fabrics, is the great resource 
of modistes in this emergency, and nowhere but 
in Paris can the most opposite colors and the 
most inharmonious stuffs be allied with artistic 
grace. Whenever this is attempted elsewhere, 
the result is sure to be crude and heavy. 

Ball dresses are divided into three classes: 
silk alone; tarlatan or tulle, without the admix- 
ture of any other fabric ; and lastly, tarlatan and 
silk, tulle and silk or velvet, etc. This last class 
is infinite; it is the domain of unlimited fancy. 

The so-called simple toilettes are made there- 
fore of tarlatan, and nothing but tarlatan, in sev- 
eral layers, one above another; coarse tarlatan 
for petticoats, and fine tarlatan for skirts, over- 
skirts, flounces, ruches, and pleated and gather- 
ed trimmings of all sorts. It is almost the same 
with tulle; this, however, is usually worn over 
a petticoat of silk, satin, or faye, and is therefore 
less simple. 

There remains the costly and dressy toilette. 
This has for its basis a petticoat of silk, a skirt 
of tarlatan or tulle, with all possible trimmings, 
and lastly, a tunic or polonaise, made often of 
silk tissue, brocaded in the Pompadonur style, or 
else of plain silk, plain satin, or velvet of a light 
or even dark shade, according to fancy. Of 
course this tunic or polonaise is very short, and 
is generally open in front, and cut in points so 
as to conceal as little as possible the trimmings 
of the tulle or tarlatan skirt. ‘To tell the truth, 
these ball tunics, when they are made of velvet, 
satin, or silk, and worn over tulle or tarlatan 
dresses, are basques rather than tunics, and 





more of an ornament than a garment, but are 
always attached to a waist of the same material 
as themselves. ‘To make my meaning better 
understood, I will describe a dress of this kind. 

Petticoat of white silk, trimmed on the bot- 
tom with a pleated flounce of white tarlatan, 
headed by a lace flounce. Skirt of white tarla- 
tan, trimmed with a pleated flounce (but with 
the pleats very far apart) of peach velvet. Large 
tunic, almost trained, of white tarlatan, trimmed 
with a lace flounce, and slightly draped on each 
side under an agrafe of peach velvet. On the 
back of this tunic is a very deep flounce, form- 
ing a long basque. Low waist, with very short 
sleeves, of peach velvet, with four large basques 
lined with white satin. Between each basque 
the velvet is arranged in a large pleat. All the 
velvet portions—the flounce, waist, and basques 
—are trimmed on the edge with a very narrow 
galloon of white silk. . This peach shade, which 
is a very beautiful pinkish-violet, is quite new, 
and copies the bloom seen on the finest ripe 
peaches, gilded and colored by the sun, in the 
suburbs of Paris. 

The coiffures are all very high. To be in the 
fashion it is necessary to mass all the hair on the 
crown of the head, leaving the back entirely flat 
and bare, save for a stray curl or two, or a few 
ends of ribbon or sprays of flowers that escape 
from the top. The hair is brushed up from the 
nape of the neck to the top of the head, where 
it is confined by a short but very broad comb, 
which, however, remains invisible; the front 
hair is then arranged to suit the taste, being gen- 
erally combed backward so as to expose the fore- 
head, temples, and even the ears, and, together 
with the back hair, is formed into loops of all 
sizes, and seemingly without any symmetry or 
regularity. When it is insufficient in quantity 
there is added, here and there, a puff or two, a 
few floating curls, a bow of ribbon, one or two 
pins of precious stones, metal, or simply shell, 
or, when the dress permits the ornament, two or 
three flexible stems with a few flowers. The 
whole is designed to look as if arranged careless- 
ly, without study, and as if laid on without be- 
ing fastened in place. Feathers and aigrettes 
are also often worn in the hair with ball toilettes. 

Scarfs of wide ribbon, which have taken the 
place of belts, and are worn on the right or left 
side, arranged innumerous loops of different sizes, 
form part of all dresses for the street, balls, din- 
ners, etc. They are trimmed on the ends with 
silk or cord embroidery, or else with velvet ap- 
plication edged with soutache—all, embroidery 
or application, being of the same color as the 
ribbon. The latter may be either of the color 
of the dress or the trimmings; when the latter is 
of two shades, the scarf always matches the 
darker tint. 

The most fashionable fur is the silver-fox, 
which is used in bands for trimnring dresses and 
wrappings, with muffs to match. This fur is 
black, with grayish, almost white, tips, which look 
like little snow-flakes on the fur. Very long 
paletots of light cloth, trimmed and lined with 
fur, are made for carriage wraps. For the street 
Dolmans are universally in vogue; they accom- 
pany all suits, and are worn over polonaises. 

For the house sleeveless jackets of velveteen 
or Amiens velvet, with cotton back, are much 
worn over polonaises, with plain waist and half- 
flowing sleeves, open in front, and without trim- 
ming, or else edged with fringe. 

Woolen guipure, fringed and in all colors to 
match the dress, is still much worn, and is even 
used for dresses of faille, reps, or silk armure. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 





NETTIRES. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


O commence 2 la Wilkie Collins: The time 
was morning ; the scene, Miss Nettire’s bed- 

chamber; the personages, Miss Nettire and an 
angel, on whom she had just opened her eyes. 

Miss Nettire was a person who regulated her- 
self by certain infallible rules, She never devia- 
ted from them by the breadth of ahair. You at 
once perceive she could have had no faults. Her 
neighbors did deviate from these rules; worse 
yet, sometimes wholly denied their efficacy. Be- 
ing faultless herself, Miss Nettire had all the 
more time to devote to her neighbors, and, as a 
right-minded woman, was in constant concern 
about them. ‘e 

Therefore, when, as I have just said, she be- 
held an angel, who demanded of her the names 
of the most grievous sinners who had offended 
her, she might have been startled, but she was 
not amazed beyond measure. She had a feeling 
that it was very much what might have been 
expected of Heaven, and that the angel’s selec- 
tion of a guide was not amiss. She answered 
the question with a fair degree of composure, 
and then a vast complacency expanded within 
her. Now it would be seen, with the sanction 
of Heaven upon her, who was right—she, or the 
people who sneeringly declared that if she were 
a saint, they preferred to remain among the sin- 
ners. How would they do now?. Would they 
shriek, or swoon, or fall on their knees and call 
on her for protection ? , 





CHAPTER SECOND. 

To proceed la Wilkie Collins: Place, Will 
Hartleigh’s bachelor lodgings ; time, breakfast- 
time ; persons—invisible, Miss Nettire and the 
angel; visible, Will Hartleigh and his chum, 
Ned Hill. 

‘Miss Nettire looked about her with virtuous 
horror. She hardly felt safe there, even in the 
company of an angel. He was a flirt. He at- 


tended theatres, and talked geology, and made ~ 
wicked jests on the T. P. (Truly Pious) when he 
Briefly, he was absolu-ely 


met Miss Nettire. 
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without a redeeming trait, and the least that the 
angel could do, in her opinion, was to brand 
him and shut him up in a cage. 

“¢Can’t do it, Ned!” said Will’s jolly voice. 
*¢To tell the truth, I had set my heart on:run- 
ning over to Europe this year, but I was obliged 
to pay out a thousand dollars in another direc- 
tion; so I must stay at home this season.” 

That was all—not a word more; but under 
the solemn, benignant look of the angel, there 
flashed into Miss Nettire’s brain a sudden scorch- 
ing consciousness of their meaning The recent 
Juneroseville fire had left Miles anley penni- 
less. He was an old man, with + helpless fam- 
ily, and he was also Will Hartleigh’s persistent 
enemy. Some one sent Miles Stanley, anony- 
mously, a gift of one thousand dollars. No one 
had praised the unknown giver more loudly than 
Miss Nettire. She had also taken Will to task 
for his evident satisfaction over his enemy’s mis- 
fortune. The generous unknown was Will Hart- 
leigh, and he had sacrificed his year’s pleasure 
for his enemy, and told nobody. 





CHAPTER TEIRD. 


Prace, the parsonage; persons, the much- 
enduring pastor and -his more-enduring wife ; 
Miss Nettire and the angel, invisible. 

Miss Nettire looked hard at the angel. ‘This 
was a degenerate parson. He was on horseback 
when he should have been visiting sick old wom- 
en, and he paid three visits to Mrs. Hauton, who 
occupied the most stately house in Juneroseville, 
where he paid one elsewhere. If ever the thun- 
der fell, what head better merited it than that of 
this selfish, frivolous, worldly, time-serving, lat- 
itudinarian priest? And again Miss Nettire 
looked hard at the angel. 

The parson laid down his book, and looked 
anxiously at his wife. 

*‘T am troubled for Mrs. Hauton,” he said, 
with a sigh. ‘‘ Her trials are so many! First, 
the death of Lucy, and now this terrible anxiety. 
Mr. Hauton is undoubtedly insane, and yet his 
insanity is mixed with so much cunning that it 
would be no easy matter to prove it; and she is 
obliged to look on quietly while he recklessly 
throws to the winds her children’s property ; 
and to crown all comes this trouble between 
John and his father. The young man will not 
credit his father’s mental condition—insists on 
remonstrating with him as if he were a reason- 
able being. ‘The poor woman feels as if she 
were losing her faith under these repeated af- 
flictions.” 

Mrs. Parson looked sympathizing. 

“*You will ride there to-day, James?” 

*€T shall go there, but I shall not ride. I hear 
that some of my congregation are displeased with 
my new diversion. ‘Their version of the matter 
is that their pastor rides about for pleasure and 
at his ease while the afilicted suffer and die with- 
out him.” 

** And so you will walk two miles and a half 
through this deep mud—you who are already so 
weak ?” replied his wife, a red spot beginning to 
glow on either cheek. ‘‘ What did the doctor 
tell you, James? ‘That you could not hope to 
remain another year in your pulpit without active 
exercise, and exercise taken for pleasure,too. He 
said you might as well file a piece of steel every 
day in the year on exactly the same spot and 
not expect to wear a hole there. Follow my ex- 
ample, Sir, and don’t walk with the fear of Net- 
tire before your eyes, when your duty to God and 
yourself calls you another way. I had no out- 
side wrap this winter” (Miss Nettire started). 
‘To buy one out of your salary was not to 
be thought of. I had given my shawl to Kate: 
I couldn’t see her come shivering home from 
school every day. I had some pieces of silk 
ten years old, and two extra breadths of cash- 
mere Jeft from my dress pattern. Between the 
two I contrived myself a paletot. It is cut after 
the latest style; I could cut it no other way. I 
lined and wadded it, and embroidered it to hide 
the piecing and help out the silk. It is very com- 
fortable, and you say becoming. Well, Miss 
Nettire stands aghast, I am told. She says, 
‘It is no wonder that so many young women 
are going straight to destruction, and that people 
sneer at Christianity, when a woman who, from 
her position alone, should. be pre-eminently 
adorned with good works, gttires herself instead 
in gold and pearls and broidered array ;’ that 
means my piecing, you know. What should I 
do? Remain a prisoner in the house, and then 
be censured for non-attendance at the church, 
non-visiting, etc.? I say we can not serve two 


masters, and I prefer God to Miss Nettire. Be 
a wise man. Go and do likewise.” 
Miss Nettire’s thin face was crimson. What 


sermons she had preached with that paletot for 
a text! What a scape-goat for the sins of the 
community was that luckless horse in her estima- 
tion! and how much she had added to Mrs. Hau- 
ton’s heavy burdens! How natural, simple, and 
inevitable looked the very things that in her eyes 
had been inexcusable! : 





CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Time, lunch-time; place, Mrs. Goreout’s 
breakfast-room; persons, the angel and Miss 
Nettire, Mrs. Goreout and her cousin Sue. 

Mrs. Goreout was a pretty woman, and made 
the most of it. Her chestnut hair was rolled 
back becomingly from her arch face. A light- 
minded bit of lace perched jauntily over her 
forehead, evidently setting up for a breakfast- 
cap, though it could have no reasonable expecta- 
tions of being taken for any thing more than a 
rosette. In Miss Nettire’s opinion this bit of 
lace was the key-note to Mrs. Goreout’s charac- 
ter. It was of no possible use. It could not 
keep her warm. She did not need it, for she 


was not bald. It was just there to look pretty 
—Mrs. Goreout’s highest aim and constant en- 
deavor, although she hypocritically pretended to 
care about better things. 

‘* Now,” thought Miss Nettire, ‘‘if she knew 
an angel was looking at her, I wonder if she 
wouldn't wish herself in a plain gray dress in- 
stead of that ruffled wrapper, and whether she 
would try to tuck her hair behind her ears or 
not! 

But Mrs. Goreout evidently had no suspicion 
of the angel. She sat complacent in her iniqui- 
tous gown, smiling as she dropped lumps of su- 
gar into her cousin Sue’s coffee, and talking in a 
pleasant voice. 

‘*Grievous things said against me? What 
are they, Sue?” 

Sue smiled, and coined a word on the spot: 

‘* Nettires.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Goreout’s white forehead had 
contracted a little. 

**You are a member of the church, and yet, 
Miss Nettire says, you are absent half the time 
from the prayer-meetings, and from the ‘ Moth- 
ers’ Flannel Society’ assemblies; and more than 
that, she don’t see, for her part, how you can 
come flouncing to the communion and to prayers 
in silk and velvet. She should think you would 
be afraid.” 

Mrs. Goreout sighed, and looked down for a 
moment, and then flashed a bright smile at Susan. 

‘Foolish to care, is it not? I won’t care. 
It is true, I was not at the prayer-meeting last 
Wednesday. But there was a reason for it. -Old 
Lisba’s complaint is just now so bad that she 
keeps her bed. I could send her what she needs; 
but you know there are plenty to attend the 
prayer-meeting, and there are not plenty who 
will bathe Lisba’s poor limbs, and brush her hair, 
and talk her into a happier humor. She told 
me once that for years her heart was as hard as 
a stone, because she thought that God had made 
one world for the rich and another for the poor, 
and that the rich threw alms to her, and such as 
her, as they would to a dog, to keep them from 
being too troublesome. But when ladies who 
were rich and happy and fortunate left their 
grand houses to sit down with her in her smoky 
room, and talk to her about her troubles, and 
waited on her with their own hands for Jesus’ 
sake, then indeed she did believe there was a 
Jesus, and that Christians did love one another. 
Now, Sue, I would never dare to stay away when 
she needed me, after that. ‘Think of the harm I 
might do any one already so sore at heart.” 

Miss Nettire winced. She felt the gaze of the 
angel fixed on her with a look of solemn inquiry. 

‘* And about the ‘ Flannel Society,’” contin- 
ued Mrs. Goreout: ‘I was absent_from that too. 
It was the only day in the week on which I 
could take old Mrs. Bathersby and Miss Simcox 
to drive, and they have grown to count so on 
that weekly ride! They have so little pleasure ; 
and though they pinch and save every cent just 
to live, they are so proud, it is the only thing I 
dare offer them. ‘They like the change, and 
they like, too, to have the carriage draw up in 
front of their door. Their poor poverty-hunted 
souls shake off their bondage, and you can feel 
that a pleasant sense of ease and importance is 
warming them through every fibre, as they chat 
with me and lean back on the cushions in an 
elegant manner. It is pure selfishness, I sup- 
pose, on my part. These are good women, and 
if the cup of cold water is not to be forgotten, I 
suppose even such a trifle as this will bring its 
blessing.” 

“And the silk and velvet?” queried Susan. 
‘*If meat makes my brother to offend, I will 
eat no meat while the world stands, you know. 
And your dress does offend Miss Nettire.” 

**Yes, I know; but how if eating no meat 
would offend a weaker brother yet more?” said 
Mrs. Goreout, gravely. ‘‘I like to look nice, 
and yet I do suppose I should have no right to 
trip Miss Nettire with my fashions if it were not 
for Frank. He declares that my good spirits 
and tasteful dress are the best arguments he has 
ever heard in favor of religion; and that he can 
have confidence in a piety that does not consist 
chiefly in asceticism, but does every thing as to 
God, even rejoicing and looking lovely. Miss 
Nettire does not need me as much as Frank. 
Her conversion is not at stake, while my influ- 
ence over Frank depends very much on such 
trivial matters. But I know what I cando. I 
can try to be better friends with Miss Nettire. 
I fancy we have ngne of us enough of what Rosa 
calls ‘love-charity’ for her. We think too much 
of the prickles, and not enough of the real good- 
ness in her character.” 

Miss Nettire gasped. From the solemn, be- 
nignant preserice near her something like a halo 
seemed to shine about Mrs. Goreout. <A great 
sob came choking into the spinster’s throat. 

** Go back,” she said, huskily, ‘‘ to Sally Net- 
tire’s house. She is the sinner whom you came 
to seek, and who ought to arouse all my right- 
eous wrath. I believe now, if we could but 

know all, there are few for whom there is not 
some palliation, and no case in which we can be 
certain of judging a righteous judgment, and 
that is why God forbade us in our blindness to 
judge at all. I could get over the rest, but to 
think that such a butterfly as Maria. Goreout 
should be doing things for Jesus’ sake. I am 
going home to pray not to be judged as I have 
judged others.” 








CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Miss Nettrre at her window. 

**T wonder why Julia Pritchard is forever in 
the street? I should think she had better be at 
home with her bedridden mother.” Pulling her- 
selfup: ‘‘No,Idon’t! I won't think like that. 
Maybe she has the best of reasons.” 





Miss Nettire had concluded that the angel’s vis- 








it was a dream, but it had left its traces. Hence 
a constant succession of single combats between 
herself and her second nature in private ; in pub- 
lic such a reformed edition of Miss Nettire as 
set all Juneroseville wondering. If angels’ visits 
were not so few, how certain other communities 
might be similarly benefited ! 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


de nine great bells which ring out the 
“chimes”? of Trinity Church hang two 
hundred and eighteen feet above the sidewalk 
below. To citizens of New York and vicinity 
—for in clear weather the chimes can be heard 
several miles distant—these musical bells are 
like old friends who bring pleasant words every 
day, but come with specially gladsome greeting 
on such occasions as Christmas and New-Year’s. 
The spire of Trinity Church, from the street 
level to the top of the surmounting cross, is 284 
feet high. The visitors’ platform, reached by 
over three hundred steps, is 250 feet above the 

round; and pretty hard climbing is it, the 
ast hundred feet or so being up a narrow wind- 
ing stairway through a darkened tower. When, 
however, the visitor has recovered his spent 
breath, and gazes out from the high elevation, 
he is richly repaid by the magnificent view of 
the city and the suburbs, and the more distant 
prospect of ocean, rivers, mountains, and towns. 

Five of the bells which make up the chime 
were brought from England in 1846; but these 
were not enough, and in due time four bells of 
American manufacture were added, and proved 
to be fully as satisfactory as those made on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Each of these bells 
weighs several hundred pounds. The tive orig- 
inal ones are connected with the church clock, 
and perform regular duty by striking the “‘ hours”’ 
and the ‘‘ quarters.” When music is to be play- 
ed, these are all disconnected from the clock- 
work. Of course no air whose notes do not 
come within the range of the nine bells can be 
properly performed; and this range being but 
an octave and a quarter, only the simpler melo- 
dies can be played. Nor is the working of these 
huge bells any easy task, as no modern ‘inven- 
tions have been applied to this performance at 
Trinity. Every note is struck by hand-power 
on a lever connected by a cord with the tongue 
of each bell. But melodiously do these old bells 
ring out joy-peals for Christmas, for New-Year, 
for Easter, and for all occasions of festivity and 
general rejoicing. 


The Brooklyn Tabernacle, which was recent- 
ly destroyed by fire, was probably the larg2st 
church in the country. It was capable of szat- 
ing 3000 persons, with room in the aisles for 500 
more. The building was a novelty in church 
architecture, the interior being semicircular, pre- 
senting the appearance of an amphitheatre, and 
being without a gallery. The organ, which was 
burned with the building, was a magnificent in- 
strument, built for and used at the tirst Boston 
Jubilee. The fire originated, as most fires in 
churches do, in the furnace flues. It occurred 
on.Sunday morning, about an hour and a half 
before the time for morning service. The Tab- 
ernacle was built in 1870, and enlarged in 1871. 





The word critic of the Galary regards the com- 
mon use of adverbs with the verb @o look as erro- 
neous. Hesays the error is the consequence of 
a confusion of look in the sense of to direct the 
eye, and look in the sense to seem, to appear. 
The same persons who say that a man looked 
wretchedly or awoman looked beautifully would 
not say that he seemed wretchedly or she seemed 
beautifully. In the phrases, he looked well, she 
seemed ill, well and ill are not really adverbs, 


The old Roman Coliseum has witnessed many 
strange scenes, but none stranger than an assen 
blage of people, within the capacious walls of 
that historical building of the ancient city, seek- 
ing universal suffrage. Reports from Rome in- 
form us that the republicans of the city were to 
meet in the Coliseum last month to ask the right 
to vote. 





A French writer informs us that since 1789 
there have been twelve different governments 
in France, each having been usurped. 





It is said of Mr. Greeley that his facility for 
sleep at unusual times was a great blessing, and 
doubtless the loss of that facility in his greatest 
need contributed to his death. He was almost 
certain to catch a wink of sleep in any assem- 
blage at any time, without regard to the occa- 
sion or the need of keeping awake. It was gen- 
erally believed by his friends that he heard and 
saw just as well while in a nodding mood as at 
any other time. ; 

*T can’t vote for Greeley unless you keep him 
awake in church,”’ said a gentleman to one of 
Mr. Greeley’s friends, as Dr. Chapin’s congre- 
gation was dismissed, several Sundays before 
the election. 

“Tf you can tell me as much about the ser- 
mon as Mr. Greeley can,”’ retorted the friend, 
“Pll vote as you wish.” 

He used to take a nap even af Chappaqua 
while eulogies of him from fiery orators of the 
new-born South were smaking the evergreens 
ring. 





In an old book entitled The Athenian Oracle 
it is stated that formerly it was the custom of 
the monks to offer prayers for the safety of all 
ships that went on long voyages. Under the 
direction of the priest a little box was affixed 
to each vessel, into which the sailors put mon- 
ey and other valuables to secure the prayers of 
the church. At Christmas these boxes were 
opened, and hence were called ‘“ Christmas- 
boxes.”’ 





A Turkish princess is about to be married, and 
great has been the preparation for the grand 
event. Thirty gorgeous robes are being made 
by fashionable modistes—only a small part of 
her wardrobe, however. The wedding veil of 
Brussels lace cost $4000. On the day of her 
marriage the princess will wear not only the 
magnificent jewels presented by the bridegroom, 
but also a tiara and necklace of dianfonds pre- 
sented by her father, valued at $100,000. All 
these things are her own. She can not be de- 
prived of them by her husband or any other 
person, as the Turkish law is careful to secure 








a wife’s property. Two of her private apart- 
ments have been furnished by a Parisian uphol- 
sterer at a cost of $14,000, including the orna- 
ments. 





The Old South Church, of Boston, is to be 
rented to the United States government as a 
post-office for two years. After the expiration 
of that lease it is to be sold to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, to be kept as a historic 
building in substantially its present condition, 
to be used as a place of occasional divine wor- 
ship, and for other purposes, in accordance with 
pia of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. 





A lazy dyspeptic was bewailing his own mis- 
fortune, and congratulating his friend on his 
hearty appearance. ‘* What do you do to make 
yourself so strong and healthy?” inquired the 
dyspeptic. 

“Live on fruit alone,’ answered the friend. 

** What kind of fruit ?”’ 

“The fruit of industry, and I am never trou- 
bled with indigestion.” 


The Journal of Health asserts that no thought- 
ful mother should rest until she has taught her 
daughters to do well the following things: to 
make a cup of coffee; to draw a dish of tea; to 
bake a loaf of bread ; to cook a potato; to broil 
a steak or chicken; to cut, fit, and make a 
dress; to set a tidy table. For every woman to 
so understand these seven things as to be able 
to do them herself, or to teach others how to do 
them well, would bring material comfort into 
thousands of families. 





A bone felon is a bad thing, and there are nu- 
merous so-called remedies for it. Doubtless an 
application which is successful in one case may, 
from some unknown cause, failin another. An 
exchange says that a sure cure is dry rock-salt, 
pounded and mixed with spirits of turpentine. 

ut the mixture in a cloth, and wrap around the 
part affected, and change when it gets dry. This 
is said to kill the felon in twenty-four hours. 





Evidently we are a pie-eating people; other- 
wise it could never be true, as it now is, that 
one great establishment in New York city man- 
ufactures daily 50,000 pies, and in an emergency 
can supply 15,000 additional ones. Every thing 
has to be on a huge scale to make up such a 
quantity of pies: ten immense ovens, one of 
which—if it can be called an oven—will bake 
900 pies an hour; a range big enough to cook 
ten barrels of fruit at once; and 150,000 pie- 
plates in constant use. | 

The following conversation, supposed to be 
reported verbatim et literatim, will give an idea 
how perplexing our use of prepositions ,with 
verbs is to foreigners: 

“T begin to understand your language bet- 
ter,”’ said a Frenchman to his friend; ‘‘ but 
your verbs trouble me still, you mix things up 
so with your prepositions. I saw your friend, 
Mrs. James, just now,’’ continued he; ‘she 
says she intends to break down housekeeping. 
Am I right there?” 

a up housekeeping, she must have 
said. 

“Yes, I remember—break up housekeeping.” 

*“Why does she do that?” inquired the list- 
ener. 

** Because her health is so broken into.” 

** Broken down, you should say.” 

‘““Broken down—oh yes. And, indeed, since 
the small-pox has broken up in your city—” 

‘“‘Broken out, you mean.”” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.” 

“Indeed! And will she close her house?”’ 

? “No; she is afraid it will be broken—broken 
—how do I say that?” 

‘‘ Broken into.” 

“Certainly; it is what I meant to say.” 

*‘Ts her son to be married soon ?”’ 

“No; that engagement is broken—broken—” 

** Broken off.’ 

“Ah! I had not heard that. She is very sorry 
about it. Her son only broke the news down 
to her last week. Am I right?—I am so anxious 
to speak the English well.” 

‘“<He merely broke the news; no preposition 
this time.” 

“Tt is hard to understand. That young man, 
her son, is a fine fellow—a breaker, I think.” 

“A broker, and a very fine fellow. Good- 





8o much for the verb to break. 





Mr. Ruskin declines to contribute for the pur- 
chase of a public park near London. He thinks 
the first business to be attended to for promot- 
ing the comfort of working people is to make 
their homes healthy and delightful. He re- 
marks: ‘It will, perhaps, one of these days oc- 
cur to those who are attempting to ‘elevate 
the masses’ that what the masses really require 
for their elevation is not ‘a = in the country’ 
occasionally, or a public park, or a museum 
open on Sundays, but dwellings in which they 
and their families may find a shelter without sink- 
ing to the level of pigs.” There is no doubt of 
the truth of this: Still we believe the laboring 
classes derive great comfort and enjoyment from 
well eppoiaiad public parks. 





Forty-six years ago there was a known bound- 
ary line between British America and the Unit- 
ed States along the Lake of the Woods, but all 
marks of it are now gone. Last August an 
American and an English nt party at- 
tempted to settle this boundary. The Amer- 
ican party started from St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Some weeks were spent in the survey, as well 
as the money appropriated to the object, but no 
definite result was reached. 





One of the greatest griefs of Mr. Greeley’s life 

was the death of his young son Arthur. Though 

this event occurred more than twenty years ago, 

to the end of his life Mr. Greeley made frequent 

— to it. The boy was about five when he 
ied. 





The University of Wisconsin has had a valu- 
able addition to its library of four hundred vol- 
umes from Norway, the result of a concert given 
for the purpose by Ole Bull. As this library al- 


ready contained about two hundred Norwegian 
books, the collection is a yery remarkable one 
for this country, 
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Cravat Bow 
of Swiss 
Muslin, Lace, 
and Gros 
Grain Ribbon. 


For this cra- 
vat cut of white 
Swiss muslin one 
piece three inch- 
es and a quarter 
square. On each 
corner of the 
square set a ro- 
sette of gathered 
lace an inch and 
a, quarter and 
three-quarters of 
an inch wide, 
and trimmed in 
the centre with a 
needle-work fig- 

; ure. ‘The loops 

Cravat Bow or Swiss Musrty, and ends of pink 
Lacg, anp Gros Grain Ripsoy,  silkribbonarear- 
ranged as shown 

by the illustration, being set: on the under side of 

‘the rosettes. 








Cravat Bow of Crape, Lace, and Gros 
_ Grain Ribbon. 

Tue ends of this cravat consist of a piece of lace 
insertion six inches and *seven-eighths long and an 
inch and a quarter wide, which is rounded off on 
the under end. ‘This insertion is underlaid with 
cherry gros grain ribbon and edged all around, ex- 
cepting the upper edge, with gathered lace an inch 
and a half wide. The seam made by setting these 
ends on the foundation is covered by loops of white 
crape two inches and a half wide, and loops and 
ends of cherry: gros grain ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide. 


Gros Grain Evening Dress. 

Tuts dress, with heart-shaped basque-waist, is 
made of violet gros. grain, and is trimmed with the 
material, lavender, gros grain, and white lace.. The 
waist is completed by a chemisette of lavender gros 
grain. 


Needle-work Borders, Figs..1 and 2. 
TueEse borders are especially designed for trim- 


ming bosoms of gentlemen’s shirts, but may also be 
used for handkerchiefs, etc. They are worked on 


linen, Swiss muslin, or batiste with fine embroidery cotton. The border shown 
in Fig. 1 is worked in straight half-polka and back stitch. ‘The border, Fig. 2, 
is worked in satin and’ diagonal half-polka stitch and in back stitch and point 


Russe, in the manner shown by the illustration. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Gratx Dress with Basque-Wa1st.—Front. 




























Gros GRAIN EveninG Dress. 


GENTLEMAN’s BATISTE AND ' 
Fovurtarp HANDKERCHIEF. 


/ Basque-Waist, 








did remuneration 
for very scanty 
services, e 
know of a med- 
ical inan whose 
duty it is to take 
lunch every day 
at a great castle 
belonging to a 
noble lord. The 
household is im- 
mense; and there 
‘is just the chance 
that there may be 
some case of in- 
disposition  de- 
manding © atten- 
tion. He gets 
some of the best 
company and best 
lunches in En- 
gland, and duly 
charges a guinea 
for each attend- 
_ ance. There isa 
very wealthy man 
near a great city who can not bear to be left for the 
night. There is a physician of great ability who drives 
out of town nightly to sleep at his residence ; he is con- 
sequently debarred evening society, and if he goes out 
to dinner he has to leave his friends before wine. He 
has to charge his patient a thousand a year; and, I 
think, he works hard for his money. Sometimes the 
services are such that money can not repay them. A 
friend of mine, a young medicus, had a standing en- 
gagement of four hundred a year to look after the 
health of an old lady. She required to be inspected 
three times a day, and make an exhibition of tongue 
and pulse. What made matters so aggravating was, 
that she was as strong as a horse, while the doctor was 
a delicate man. She was so selfish and perverse that 
he was obliged to tell her that he would have nothing 
to do with her case. Similarly, 1 know the son of a 
rich man who proposed to pay a clergyman several 
hundred pounds a year for leave to spend his evénings 
with him. ‘The parson, however, was obliged to tell 
his rich-friend that he talked such intolerable twaddle 
that he could not accept his company on any terms 
that could benamed. But the oddest of these arrange- 
ments is the following. .A medical man has been at- 
tending a patient several years, and yet he has never 
seen his patient. ‘The gentleman firmly believes that 
he has an esophagus of peculiar construction, and that 
he is accordingly liable at any moment to be choked. 
That help may be at hand whenever any sudden emer- 
gency may occur, he has a physician in the house night and day. The physi- | 
cian being human, must needs take his walks abroad, and it becomes necessary 
to provide a substitute for him two hours a day. Accordingly a doctor attends 





Cravat Bow oF Crarr, Lacr, 
AnD Gros Grary Rrepon. 








Gentleman’s 
Batiste and 
Foulard Hand- 
kerchief. 


Tuts white ba- 
tiste handkerchief 
is trimmed on the 
edge with a strip 
of scarlet foulard 
three inches and 
a quarter wide, 
which is stitched 
on at the corners. 
The monogram is 
worked with scar- 
let silk. 


Gros Grain 
Dress with 








Figs. 1'and 2. 
Tus dress with | 
double skirt and |! 
basque-waist is 
made of olive gros 
grain. - The trim- 
ming consists of 4 
box - pleated ruf- 
fles of the mate- 
rial and of bows, 4% 
bands, and folds 4 
of a darker shade <& 
of velvet. Sash 
of similar velvet. 
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ENGLISH = J 
DOCTORS. Za 2) 
HE curiosi- Y 
.ties of med- 
ical life and prac- 
tice are endless. 
If we hear very 
often of medical 
men doing ardu- 
ous work for very | 
scanty remuner- | 
ation, sometimes 
there is an agree- 
able obverse of re- 
ceiving very splen- 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dress with Basqur-Watst.—Back, 
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daily from twelve to two, fills up his time by 
disposing of an admirable lunch, and finds the 
gold and silver coin, in their usual happy com- 
bination, neatly put by the side of his plate, in 
tissue-paper. Up to the present date he has 
neyer ‘had .the pleasure of exchanging words 
with his interesting patient, who finds comfort 
in the certainty of having a doctor always in 
readiness for the expected crisis. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


and saved from utter obscurity numberless true 
geniuses who, but for their aid, would have died 
unrenowned, perhaps even unconscious of the 
talent dormant within them, but have instilled 
into the national mind that proverbiai taste and 
elegance which the French so conspicuously dis- 
play in all branches of art workmanship. Public 
art instruction in Paris is wholly gratuitous, from 
the initiatory schools where the student, hardly 


thanks to the free schools, rich and poor com- 
pete with equal chances. In addition to this 
there are private schools innumerable, held 
something after the fashion of philosophers of 
old, by artists of renown, who for a small sum 
(usually about $5 per month) from each of their 
pupils give them the daily use of a studio, a 
model, and their-advice and instruction. In 
these cases many of the poor students pay noth- 
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ART STUDENTS COPYING PIC- 
TURES AT THE LOUVRE. 


MONG the many artistic benefits which 
Louis XIV. conferred on his country, 
none were of more importance than the founda- 
tion of the first of those schools of art which, 
rendering the best instruction available to the 
poorest student, have not only brought to light 
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in his teens, and in many cases younger still, 
learns the ‘‘rudiments,” to the Academy at 
Rome, where, after a course of competitive ex- 
aminations, he enjoys a four years’ scholarship 
in the home of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
In the primary schools. a five-franc entrance fee 
is all that is required to obtain admission, but to 
enter the Ecole des Beaux Arts a competitive 
examination is necessary, at which, however, 
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ny, M. Cogniet having seen a boyish sketch of 
his in a primary school, and recognizing his -in- 
nate talent. Again, other masters. lend their 
services to classes conducted by the pupils them- 
selves on the strictest communistic principles, 
A studio is hired, a model secured, by a treas- 
urer, called a massier, elected by themselves, and 
at the end of each week the cost of the whole is 
divided among the members, the treasurer him- 
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ing whatever, the master feeling that he—him- 
self elevated to his position by the kindly aid of 
others—is only discharging a moral debt of grat- 
itude by thus in his turn assisting the needy. 
One well-known French painter, the master of 
Meissonnier, M. Léon Cogniet, has had as many 
as forty free out of a class of sixty pupils, and 
one French artist, now of some celebrity, was 
ten years with him without paying a single pen- 
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self paying nothing in consideration of his trouble, 
The master drops in about three times a week, 
looks at each pupil’s work, praises or blames as 
occasion requires, and should the student have 
some important work on hand at home, promises 
to pay him a visit and give him his advice and 
criticism. Another advantage the Parisian stu- 
dent possesses is the facility afforded him for 
studying and copying the chefs-d’euvre of seulp- 
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ture and painting in the collections of the Lux- 
embourg and the Louvre; and here is the sub- 
ject of our illustration. Not, however, that all 
those copyists who, perched on high stools or 
_ singular and frail-looking scaffoldings, are so fa- 
miliar to the Parisian visitor, are to be classed 
among students. Byno means, That venerable 
dame in the foreground is a copyist in every 
sense of the word, and after a life of toil now 
only earns a seamstress’s wages, at most three 
or four francs a day. The old gentleman be- 
longs to quite another category, which forms no 
inconsiderable of the Louvre copyists— 
namely, the retired bourgeois who has made a 
fortune in soap and sugar, or maybe on the 
Bourse, and now devotes his days to /es arts, 
and hangs his villa at Meudon or Fontainebleau 
with his productions. Of yet another class is 
the young damsel on the screened platform. 
She is-a child of talent—at least so her friends 
tell her, and so she fancies—and thinking she 
has only to will to rival Rubens (it is in the 
Rubens Room that our sketch was taken), whose 

icture she is copying, spends three-quarters of 
Le time in flirting with her masculine acquaint- 
ances. The girl to the left is a true student, 
and, working diligently, never looks to the right 
nor the left of her task till the stroke of four 
puts an end to her labors for the day. Students 
are allowed to copy at the Louvre every day, bar- 
ring Sunday and Monday, on which latter day 
the rooms undergo a course of sweeping and 
ciréing, though a favored few are even then al- 
lowed to remain. 

As we have said, the acme of every student’s 
ambition is the Prix de Rome. Roman scholar- 
ships are awarded every year to the best stu- 
dents in painting, architecture, sculpture, and 
music; biennially for engraving on copper; and 
quintennially for engraving on precious stones. 
At the end of their term students are bound to 
send home for exhibition.some original work, 
which is invariably purchased by the govern- 
ment. Besides being furnished with every req- 
uisite by the state, the prizeman is allowanced, 
so that in many cases he saves money. The 
well-known painter Ingrés, indeed, saved suffi- 
cient to enable him to stay in Rome double the 
usual time. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


Hepworth Dixon and the Pall Mall.—The Trial at Bar. 
—Recent Millionaires. 

HE great libel case of Dixon v. Smith has 

at last come off in our Court of Common 
Pleas, and produced all the excitement which I 
foretold for it months ago in your columns, The 
declaration charged that the defendant had false- 
ly and maliciously printed and published about 
the plaintiff, in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 
18th of May, 1870, an article cc ing: 


found any there himself, but only heard of their 
being found; he had not seen ‘Tonks, in Siberia, 
though he had described it as ‘‘a charming 
spot.” He had certainly described Perm as ‘‘a 
suburb” of Kazan, whereas they were 1100 miles 
apart; but then all things were comparative, and 
some people called Brighton a suburb of Lon- 
don. His book had stated that ‘‘in this em- 
pire of villages there is a force of 610,000 parish 
priests; ‘‘ but that,” he said, ‘‘was an obvious 
misprint for 61,000.” ‘‘ Nay,” said Sir John, 
“but it is not put in figures; it is printed at 
length.” ‘* Nevertheless,” answered Mr. Dixon, 
“it is a clerical error.” =~ 

Curiously enough, neither the advocate nor 
the audience seemed to perceive the aptness of 
the term “clerical” to an error that multiplied 
the priesthood of Russia by ten; but there was 
plenty of amusement in the trial adapted to ev- 
ery capacity, the effects of which were apparent 
in the reiterated cries of ‘‘ Silence!” from the 
ushers. 

After four days’ trial, chiefly occupied with 
unsavory quotations, the jury returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff—damages one farthing. Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon will therefore have to pay his 
own costs, unless (which is not likely) the public 
should subscribe the money. The writer of the 
articles in the Pall Mall.did not put in an appear- 
ance, but he is sufposed to be Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, who, having, as it were, a vested right 
m exhibiting Russia to the British public, was 
doubtless indignant with ‘‘ Perm, a suburb of 
Kazan,” and the beauty imputed to the local- 
ity of Tonks. Of course every body is greatly 
pleased at the discomfiture of the plaintiff, who 
is by no means the idol of society, and the press 
in particular is jubilant over the victory, or what 
is equivalent to it, of the Pall Mall. But al- 
though I quite admit that Mr. Dixon deserves 
not a whit more than the damages which have 
been awarded to him, it is nevertheless, clear to 
me that there was a personal animus in the arti- 
cles complained of over and above the passion- 
ate zeal for morality claimed (by Sir John) for 
the writer. Almost all our literary newspapers, 
indeed, are “ cliquey,” and have their favorites 
and aversions. Of every popular author it would 
not be difficult to predicate in which quarter .he 
would receive praise and in which censure, quite 
independent of the merits of his production. <A 
curious instance of this occurred a few years ago 
with respect to the very paper over which Mr. 
Dixon once presided—the Atheneum. A well- 
known novelist of my acquaintance, whose works 
had been habitually attacked in that journal, laid 
a wager that he would obtain a favorable review 
from it for his‘next story, without taking -any 
steps to secure the same by means of remon- 
strance or social bribery of any kind. -The bet 
was accepted, and the novel, which was in other 
quarters by no means so much applauded as his 
usual productions, received a panegyric from the 
Ath This result was obtained by the sim- 





** We have received from Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
another of those insolent, ingenious letters with 
which he contrives to puff his books—obscene, 
inaccurate, or both—as soon as they appear. 
Nobody knows better than Mr. Dixon that to 
‘make a racket’ (as they call it who employ the 
expedient) is the best of all ways of promoting 
its sale, and obviously the more worthless a book 
is, and the greater its dependence for commercial 
success on being pushed into all the libraries be- 
fore its real merits are made known, the more 
desirable is this * racket.” Mr. Dixon’s letters 
to the papers show him to be a master of the 
art; indeed, we are almost inclined to think that 
he is wrong aforethought and indecent on pur- 
pose, so that opportunities for ‘ Letters to the 
Editor’ may arise, and the name of Mr. Dixon’s 
books and Mr. Dixon’s own name may be kept 
in the papers for a while.” 

A further libel was alleged as having appeared 
in the Pall Mall of August, 1871, stating that 
‘*Mr. Hepworth Dixon made his first appear- 
ance on Saturday in St. George’s Hall in the 
character of the Shakers’ friend...... He spoke 
of the ‘beautiful Eden’ produced by Shakerism, 
which seemed to be, according to Elder Evans, 
‘the holding of wives in common,’ and was 
‘nothing more than Quakerism divested of its 
ordinations relative to the giving and taking in 
marriage.’ Of course Mr. Dixon and the Shak- 
ers can fraternize in public if they choose; but 
it is surely a strange and almost incredible irony 
to find a writer who is best known as a success- 
ful compiler of obscene literature and vamped- 
up travels announced as the presiding genius at 
the London festival in honor of Scott.” 

Mr. Sergeant Parry, who, with the exception 
of Mr. Sergeant Ballantyne, is supposed to be 
the best criminal advocate in England, appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Sir John Karslake, the late 
Tory Solicitor-General, for the defendant. The 
court, which was crowded nearly to suffocation 
throughout the proceedings, presented a most 
unwonted appearance; for instead of the huge 
tomes of law-books that are generally to be seen 
on the desks of the counsel and of the judge, 
there were piles of butterfly-looking volumes in 
green and gold, the more select works—such as 
Her Majesty's Tower—of the plaintiff, put in 
in evidence that he was not best known as ‘‘a 
successful compiler of obscene literature and 
vamped-up travels.” Of course the chief reli- 
ance of the defendant was placed upon the book 
called Spiritual Wives, which, on the other 
hand, was by no means the piéce de résistance 
of the plaintiff, whose advocate, instead of de- 
fending it, frankly admitted that it was a pity 
that Mr. Dixon had ever published it; and cer- 
tainly Sir John Karslake contrived to raise the 
hair of the wigless portion of his audience by his 
quotations from that volume. But by far the 
most amusing portion of Mr. Dixon’s eross- 
examination was that which referred to his 
Free Russia. As to his finding beavers in the 
Ural Mountains, he confessed that he had not 





ple method of publishing it anonymously. 

The Tichborne case, on account of the length 
of time it threatens to occupy, is prorogued to 
Easter, when it will be tried at bar. A “trial 
at bar” is a very unusual proceeding, and, as I 


believe, has not happened in this country since } 


O'Connell was so tried in Ireland. It is tried 
before three judges instead of one. Poor Lady 
Doughty (against whose daughter the claimant 
made so infamous an assertion) lately died. 
Both sides sent their counsel in order to take 
her dying depositions. Imagine the distress 
that must have been caused to the poor lady at 
such a time in having her mind disturbed by en- 
tering into what this impudent impostor ‘calls 
‘*the merits” of his case. Yet only the other 
night I met one of his late counsel, who assured 
us that he was not more certain of any thing in 
this world than that the claimant was the real 
Sir Roger. ‘‘I hope, at all events,” remarked 
one who was present, ‘‘that your faith in that 
which is to come has better grounds.” 

A philosophic journal has just favored us with 
a list of the great capitalists that have died with- 
in the last ten years in this country. Ten persons 
have left behind them more than the conven- 
tional million—some of them many millions ; 
fifty-three have died worth £500,000; and one 
hundred and sixty-one worth £200,000 ; and all 
this is mere ‘‘ personalty,” exclusive of much 
larger fortunes invested in land. Such ‘‘per- 
sonalties” are only too agreeable to all of us; 
yet it would be worth while to lay to heart the 
cynical but pregnant observation of the poet 
Rogers when told of a man who had died worth 
half a million, ‘‘ And a very pretty sum to begin 
the next world with, too.” 

In my last gossip I told you that the London 
police had ‘‘ struck.” Emboldened, I suppose, by 
this sign of sympathy, the thieves have broken 
into the Lord Mayor's country-house, and stolen 
heaps of jewels and his lordship’s order of the 
Medjidie, conferred on him by the Sultan. What 
will they do with it? Persons in danger of 
having foreign honors thrust upon them please 
take notice. 

You have not read The Unwritten Book, per- 
haps; nor have I. Whether it has merit or not 
as Desultory Colloquies on the Poets (which is its 
second title), I know not, therefore; but it has 
certainly a claim to originality in its having been 
**set up” by the author himself in type without 
the intervention of pen and ink. ‘This is sad, 
and may produce even worse authors than we 
have, as setting an example of ‘‘ composing” 
without even learning one’s ‘‘ pot-hooks and 
hangers.” 

Mrs. Somerville, the great lady mathematician, 
has died at Naples, at an age that takes some 
knowledge of arithmetic to compute. She wrote 
some interesting scietitific papers respecting the 
last eruption of Mount Vesuvius at the age of 
ninety-one! 

You will be glad, but I hope not surprised, to 
hear that Sergeant Bates concluded his expedi- 





tion with the star-bespangled banner in triumph 
by his arrival at Guilchail. So far from ‘‘in- 
sulting” him, the populace took out his horses 
(for he drove through town, though the rest of 
his journey was performed on foot) in Bond 
Street, and dragged the carriage along Picca- 
dilly. So the Britishers are not so ‘‘ riled” by 
your arbitration successes after all. 
R. Kemsre, of London. 











THE THREE GRACES. 
A MADRIGAL. 


TELL me, little trembling rose, 

Thou whose sweet, coy crimson glows 
Where fer lilies, chaste and pale, 

Mutely tell their pensive tale— 

What your name, and whence you came? 
Whence your glory or your shame! 


Tell me, faint olian moan, 

Thou whose plaintive monotone, 

Like the widowed dove’s at night, 

Chides a cheerful chirp’s delight— 

What your name, and whence your pain? 
Why that trouble in your strain? 


Tell me, brilliant, pure and clear, 
Loath to leave thy purer sphere— 
Some dumb sorrow’s darkened plight 
Broke in poetry and light— 

What thy name, thy pleading charm ? 
Who could do thee any harm? 


Blush am I; but by-apd-by, 

If I live, they'll call me Sigh. 

I'm a sigh; but if I grow, 

Tear they'll name me, for my woe. 
Call me Tear, dear, if I move 
Thee to pity—if I prove 

Wanton vanity above. 

I was Blush once; I was Sigh; 
I'll be Memory by-and-by. 

—But our sorrow’s name is Love! 








TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Autor or “Tue Lovers or Arpen,” “Lavy Aup- 
Ley’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XLV.—( Continued.) 
‘* BY THE SAME MADNESS STILL MADE BLIND.” 


Joun Wort looked at him for some minutes 
in silent wonder, biting his nails doubtfully. 
No one but a raging madman would have talked 
like this, surely; and yet this man was perfectly 
calm and collected, and spoke with an air of con- 
viction that was more strange than the fact of his 


guilt. 

“*Good God! Rick Redmayne,” he exclaimed 
at last, with a groan, ‘‘ what have you done?” 

“** Killed the man who killed my daughter. 
You call it murder: I call it justice.” 

‘* Why, you don’t even know that it was this 
man poor Gracey went away with.” 

“Don’t 1? What, not when he sent her his 
likeness ? when he was the only man that ever 
had the opportunity of so much as ten minutes’ 
talk with her? Why, this man lived in my house 
above a month; he was the only gentleman my 
Gracey knew—d—n him! Come, John Wort, you 
were a good friend to me in years gone by ; speak 
the truth like a man. Have you any doubt that 
it was this fellow who tempted my girl away ?” 

‘* No,” replied the steward, emphatically, ‘‘ Z 
have not !” 

And then after a pause he went on: 

** He’s dead, and it can't matternow. You’ve 
done your worst. Nothing would have wrung 
the admission out of me if he were still alive. I 
did suspect him of taking Grace away, and taxed 
him with it, as I told you long ago. He denied 
it—I told you the truth when [ said that—but I 
never believed his denial. There was no one 
else. She was not a girl to have two lovers, 
and I had seen those two together one day at 
Clevedon. But he was such a steady-going fel- 
low, and I thought he might be trusted. I'd 
known him from a boy, and had never known 
any harm of him; and there were circumstances 
in his life, family matters, that made me pity him. 
Upon my soul, Rick, I don’t-think I could have 
been more sorry for what happened if Gracey had 
been my own daughter. But oh, old friend, for 
God’s sake say there was no meaning in your 
wild talk just now. It was not you who fired 
that gun last night—Joseph Flood’s gun. How 
should you have come by it?” 

‘*The fellow was loafing about the park with 
it late last night. I thought that he was up to 
mischief, somehow, and I followed him a bit, 
and saw him hide his gun in that old summer- 
house. It was within reach of my arm when I 
saw him coming along the avenue, with the 
moonlight full upon his face. ‘The devil put it 
in my way handy.” 

‘*You must have been mad when you did it.” 

**Not. any madder than Iam now. It may 
have been a wild kind of justice, but I meant it 
for justice.” 

Mr. Wort groaned once more, and sat down 
upon the raggedest of the office-stools in blank, 
dismal despair. 

‘*What do you mean by coming here to tell 
me this, Richard Redmayne?” he inquired, help- 
lessly. ‘‘A pretty pickle you put mein! There’s 
that poor innocent young man in the lock-up hard 
by: as an honest man, it would be my duty to 
inform against you.” 

“Do your duty,” answered the farmer, coolly. 
‘*T came here on purpose to givemyselfin charge.” 

“You did? And do you know what that 
means ?—Maidstone jail for the next six weeks, 
to be tried for your life at the next assizes, and 
to be hung. Oh, Rick, Rick, to think that any 





man of your name should come to such an end 
as that!” 

Richard Redmayne shrugged his shoulders 
with a gesture that was nonchalant enough, but 
accompanied by a faint sigh. 

“*Tt’s hard lines,” he said. ‘‘ Heaven knaws 
I’ve tried to keep that name honest. When I 
was in debt hereabouts I felt as if I was scorched 
through and through with a red-hot branding- 
iron, becayse no Redmayne of Brierwood had 
ever owed money he couldn't pay before my time. 
I worked hard, and wiped off that stain. But I 
suppose, when I’m dead and gone, the world will 
think worse of this business. And yet, John 
Wort, I’m not sorry that I killed him. I was 


sorry enough, ready to blow my brains out, when - 


I thought I’d shot the wrong man. But, by the 
heaven above me, I do not repent of having 
killed my daughter's destroyer!” * 

**Good God, Richard, what a hardened con- 
science you must have!” 

‘*T don’t know any thing about my conscience, 
but I know I’ve been hardening my heart against 
that man for the last three years, and it wasn't 
likely I should deal overgently with him when 
his time came. [ hunted for him as well as I 
could; but I’m not good at that kind of hunting, 
and when I failed in that I thought I’d wait. 
There’s a fate in these things. Providence would 
throw him in my path sooner or later: the world 
is hardly wide enough to hide a man long from 
the just wrath of his enemy. So I bided my 
time quietly enough, but never parted with the 
hope that I should find him before I died. And 
when chance did throw him across my path, what 
would you have had me do?” asked Richard Red- 
mayne, with asardoniclaugh. ‘‘ Civilly tell him 
who I was, I suppose, and ask him to apologize 
for having broken my heart? No. have 
dreamed of our meeting often enough, and all 
my dreams were colored. with blood. Why, I 
have felt my grip upon his lying throat many a 
time, and have seen his false face change and 
darken as my grasp tightened.” 

**You have nursed your hatred until it has 
grown into a monomania, Richard. You could 
hardly have been answerable for what you did 
last night.” 

“*T was answerable: and I am ready to an- 
swer to God and man.” 

*** Vengeance is mine,’” murmured the stew- 
ard. ‘* Don’t seek to justify your sin in the eyes 
of God, Richard, but try to obtain His pardon. 
I don’t want to preach a sermon to you; it’s 
hard enough to be placed in such a situation as 
yours, and I don’t believe there ever was a man 
more to be pitied. I only say this—don’t take 
pride in a stubborn heart, Richard. It’s wiser 
to own yourself a sinner.” 

“Tl think of squaring that account by-and- 
by,” answered the other, in his reckless way; 
** that can stand over. I want to set matters 
right about that young man they’ve sent to pris- 
= I want to take my burden on my own shoul- 

ers.” 
Mr. Wort leaned his elbow on his desk, buried 


_ his face in his hands, and cogitated profoundly, 


while Richard Redmayne coolly refilled his pipe, 
and lighted it at the office lamp. 

What was he to do? Give this man into the 
custody of the patrol from Tunbridge who night- 
ly perambulated the peaceful shades of Kingsbury 
—pass him on to the jail where Joseph Flood now 
lay in durance? Do this with the certainty—or 
something very close to certainty—that he was 
handing his old friend over to a shameful doom ? 
John Wort felt as if he could not do this thing. 

Was there no way of escape?—no way by 
which Richard Redmayne could get clear off, 
and yet release young Flood from his present per- 
il? Might he not draw up a full confession of his 
guilt, get his signature attested by some one who 
would not know the real nature of the document, 
and then start for Australia, leaving his confes- 
sion behind him? ‘That would surely exculpate 


Joseph Flood, and yet leave the guilty man a 


chance of life and liberty. Mr. Wort was a man 
who respected the law and all its mysteries, but 
it did not appear to him that the world in gener- 
al would be any better for the hanging of Rich- 
ard Redmayne. He had also a just appreciation 
of the penalties to which an accessory after the 
fact would be liable; but he fancied he might 
suggest his friend’s escape without incurring 
these. ‘There was no money involved in the 
transaction, nor need the world ever know that 
he was cognizant of Richard Redmayne’s crime. 

** Look here, Rick,” he said at last. ‘*There’s 
no one can think worse of what you’ve done than 
I do; but I know more of what’s gone before 
than the rest of the world, and I won’t be the 
man to hand you over to the hangman.” 

And then Mr. Wort went on to suggest, very 
clearly and concisely, that line of conduct which 
it seemed to him Richard might safely adopt. 

‘If they hunt you down at last,” he said, in 
conclusion—‘‘ and they’ll hardly do that, for you 
can get a good start of them—why, you'll have 
had a run for your life anyhow.” 

‘*No,” said the farmer, quietly; ‘‘I’ve done 
the deed, and I'll stand by it. It doesn’t seem 
half so bad to me to stand in the dock now that 
I know I killed the right man. I'll face the 
world, John Wort, and let the world know how 
a man can punish the destroyer of his child. 
By heavens, if there were more such rough-and- 
ready justice in the world, there would be less 
villainy. The law's a big machine that only 
moves in a certain groove. Let a man steer 
clear of that, and he may be as big a scoundrel 
as he pleases.” 

‘¢ What do you mean to do, then ?” 

‘*Give myself over to the police as soon as I 
leave this office. I thought you would have 
been in a hurry to do it for me; but as you're 
not, I ‘suppose I must do it myself.” 

There was farther parley after this, but Mr. 
Wort’s arguments were of no avail. Richard 
Redmayne went out into the summer night, and 
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walked along the Tunbridge road till he met the 
patrol, to whom he told his story. 

The man was at first incredulous. He knew 
Mr. Redmayne by sight, and had heard people 
talk of the strange, secluded life he led at Brier- 
wood. The poor fellow was a little off his head, 
no doubt, thought the policeman; but finding 
the poor fellow very resolute, he suggested that 
they should proceed forthwith to Clevedon—Sir 
Francis was a justice of the peace—and that Mr. 
Redmayne should there repeat his extraordinary 
statement. . 

It was late when they arrived at Clevedon; 
but Sir Francis was still in his study, with a 
London detective for his companion. This man 
had only arrived an hour before, his services not 
having been available at the moment the tele- 
gram arrived; and to this man Sir Francis had 
been relating all that Georgie had told him about 
Richard Redmayne. 

‘“*A curious story,” remarked Mr. Winch, 
the detective, coolly; ‘‘and it certainly does 
seem at the first glimpse to have a bearing on 
the case. Yet it hardly comes to much when 
taken against the evidence of the gun, which 
Flood owns to; and of that girl he’s been keep- 
ing company with, who, from what I can hear 
of the inquest, seems to have done him no end 
of harm with her hysterics, and her talk about 
his jealousy, and being afraid of him, and so on. 
It does not appear, from any thing you tell me, 
that this Redmayne threatened violence toward 
you while under that delusion about the minia- 
ture; and unless he had threatened, the rest 
comes to nothing.” 

‘¢ A man may mean a good deal without threat- 
ening,” said Sir Francis; ‘‘and you see in this 
case there has been a wrong done, and there was 
a strong motive. Lady Clevedon said the man 
had a desperate air, like a man who was capable 
of any rash act.” 

‘* But how did he come by your groom’s gun? 
How do you get over the gun, Sir?” 

**T leave that problem for you to solve. All 
I can say is that I know this Flood to be a good 
fellow ; he’s been with me only a twelvemonth, 
certainly, but I know something of his disposi- 
tion, and he came to me with an excellent char- 
acter from a gentleman near here. No,I can 
not believe Joseph Flood to be an assassin.” 

The Baronet and Mr. Winch were still discuss- 
ing the details of the case when a servant an- 
nounced that a policeman, accompanied by an- 
other person, wished to see Sir Francis. 

‘“¢ Bring them in immediately,” said Sir Fran- 
cis. ‘*Some new evidence, I suppose,” he added, 
to the detective. 

‘* Yes, Sir,” replied Mr. Winch, with a sarcas- 
tic air; ‘no doubt you'll have plenty of mare’s- 
nests brought you by the local police.” 

The job was a good one, and the accomplished 
Winch did not wish the local police to cut the 
ground from under his feet by any abnormal 
sharpness and activity. 

Richard Redmayne walked first into the room, 
alone, unshackled, with his head more erect than 
he had carried it for a long time; a noble speci- 
men of the English yeoman class, with something 
of the free grace of some wild forest creature in 
his bearing, which was even more noble than the 
sturdy British ruggedness. He was a handsome 
man still, in spite of the change aud ruin that 
had come upon him; and as he stood calmly 
facing Sir Francis in the lamp-light, with only 
the table between them, the Baronet thought 
that he had never beheld a more striking figure. 

He guessed at once that this man must be 
Richard Redmayne. 

The policeman told his story briefly, but with 
a good many ‘‘he says,” and ‘‘I says,” to carry 
him through it. 

‘* And as you was the nearest magistrate, Sir 
Francis, and concerned in this business, as one 
may say, begging your pardon, Sir Francis, I 
thought as how I’d better bring him along here; 
and if you see any grounds for believing this ’ere 
rum start, why, you could make out a warrant 
and commit him. I could get a cart and drive 
him over to Tunbridge for to-night, and he can 
go on to Maidstone to-morrow ; leastways, if you 
think there’s any truth in his story.” 

‘“*T have reason to know that his story is per- 
fectly true,” said Sir Francis, filling in the war- 
rant ashe spoke. ‘‘ Abominable as his crime is, 
I am glad that he has at least had enough good 
feeling left to prompt him to give himself up, 
rather than let an innocent man suffer for his 
wickedness.” 

‘*Yes, Sir Francis,” replied the policeman, 
looking at Richard Redmayne with a lenient 
countenance; ‘‘and I hope as how that, and 
the fack of him and his having farmed their own 
land for the last three hundred year, will stand in 
his favior with the judge and jury.” 

The guilty man himself spoke not a word, but 
stood quietly waiting to be handed on upon the 
next stage of that brief journey which was to 
convey him to the gallows. 

“*T should be glad if you would repeat the 
statement which you made just now to the offi- 
cer, Mr. Redmayne, here in the presence of wit- 
nesses,” 

The man obeyed unhesitatingly, telling his 
story in the plainest words, with no attempt to 
extenuate his conduct. | 

‘* A bad business from beginning to end,” said 
Sir Francis, withasigh. ‘‘ You can remove your 
prisoner, officer. My people will accommodate 
you with a conveyance, and you can take a groom 
to Tunbridge with you, if you want one.” 

“Better let me go, Sir Francis,” interposed 
Mr. Winch. ‘I’m better up to this kind of 
business than a groom, 4 rose from the ranks 
myself, sergeant.” 

Not a word more was said. The information 
was made out, and the warrant granted. Rich- 
ard Redmayne waited with Mr. Winch in a lobby 
adjoining the housekeeper’s room while a dog- 
cart was being got ready for his speedy ‘transport 





to Tunbridge. ‘They drove at a smart pace 
through the moon-lit country, every inch where- 
of was so familiar to the prisoner. He sat be- 
side the driver with folded arms, silently watch- 
ing the landscape as it sped past him; as if, 
looking on hill and valley, coppice and hedge- 
row, for the last time, he would fain have printed 
every feature of the scene upon his memory, as 
a picture which he might keep in his mind to 
brighten the gloom of his narrow cell. 

Fear he had none, nor remorse, as yet; but he 
had a vague feeling that it was sad to turn his 
back upon so fair a world; to lose the glory of 
summer sunshine and the freshness of summer 
winds forever. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
“HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD.” 


Tuey carried all that remained of Hubert Har- 
cross back to Mastodon Crescent—secretly, un- 
der cover of night, as befitted so solemn a trans- 
it. They set up the ponderous, treble coffin on 
trestles in that darksome den behind the dining- 
room, which was filled for the most part with 
law-books and Parliamentary reports—the dis- 
mal chamber where the dead man had been 
wont to spend solitary hours in the stillest watch 
of the night. 

They brought him home stealthily, when Mas- 
todon Crescent was wrapped in sleep—that sleep 
of care-takers and lonely house-maids which falls 
upon western London out of the season. They 
brought him home and laid him in this darkened 
study, there to wait the final journey to the Val- 
lory vault at Kensal Green, a grim square stone 
edifice nearly as large as a modern villa, with 
an iron door of an Egyptian design that was em- 
inently suggestive of mummies. 

Mrs. Harcross came home the day after this 
midnight journey. Georgie and Sir Francis had 
done their uttermost to persuade her to remain 
at Clevedon, but in vain. 

“*Y'’. are very kind to wish it, but I would 
rather be with him,” she said, piteously; as if 
there were indeed as much companionship be- 
tween herself and that clay-cold corpse as there 
had been when those two wereliving man and wife. 

Georgie would have gone to London to stay 
with her, but this offer too Mrs. Harcross de- 
clined. 

**Indeed, I would rather be alone; nothing 
can make my loss any less, or make me think of 
it any less.” 

Her father had arrived at Clevedon by this 
time, having sped thither as swiftly as his gout 
would suffer him to speed ; and under her father’s 
escort Mrs. Harcross left Clevedon Hall to return 
to that splendid mansion which had been the 
cheerless home of her brief wedded life. 

It was a dreary journey and a dreary business 
altogether for Mr. Vallory, and although he was 
sincerely attached to his daughter, he would 
gladly have deputed the task to Weston, who 
was languishing to be useful, and deeply wound- 
ed by his cousin’s refusal to see him: a lengthy 
journey, although they traveled express, and shot 
the stations swift as a falling-star. Augusta sat 
silent, with slow tears rolling down her pale 
cheeks every now and then. Once or twice Mr. 
Vallory made some feeble attempt to comfort ; 
but the dead man’s untimely end not coming in 
any way under the category of happy releases, he 
was sorely put to it to shape even the tritest con- 
solatory sentence. 

Across the dull agony of Augusta's grief there 
shot the sting of a sharper anguish—the biting 
pain of remorse. True that she had loved the 
dead man as deeply after her own nature as wife 
ever loved husband, but she had not the less 
cheated him of his due, locked her love in her 
own breast, starved him with cold words and dis- 
dainful looks, kept him at arms-length as it 
were, lest in coming too near he should discover 
that she was a very woman at best. 

She had ‘cheated him ; that was the cruel truth 
which came home to her now. She had been 
proud of him, but had never acknowledged her 
pride ; had paid him none of that tender tribute 
of praise and even sweet-savored flattery which 
loving women give to their husbands, the hum- 
ble flowers of speech which strew the path mat- 
rimonial, as village children scatter their blossoms 
before the feet of bridegroom and bride. Every 
man is more or less godlike in his own estimation, 
and the world must seem cold to that unappre- 
ciated hero for whom no altar fire burns at home. 
Hubert Harcross had been made to do without 
such domestic homage. If he came home to 
Mastodon Crescent glowing with a professional 
victory, and in a moment of expansion commu- 
nicated the particulars of his success, no rapture 
beamed in the eyes of his wife, no sympathetic 
word encouraged him to dilate upon his triumph ; 
he was only told that that odious court had 
made him late for dinner, or that he had only 
half an hour to dress if he meant to keep his en- 
gagement in Portman Square. 

She remembered these trifles and many other 
details of her married life to-day as she traveled 
swiftly toward that worse than empty house where 
her dead husband was lying. She remembered 
that interview in the picture-gallery at Clevedon 
Hall, when he had told her the secret of his life ; 
remembered with a bitter pang how she had re- 
frained from any expression of pity for him, and 
thought only of herself, and compassionated only 
herself, as if the great wrong done to him had 
been only a wrong against her. It was a bitter 
thing to reckon these small injustices, these petty 
slights, now, when the victim of them had passed 
beyond the reach of apology or atonement. Down 
to the grave must she carry this burden of a great 
debt; farther than the grave she could not look. 
She was a religious woman, in a church-going, 
strictly conforming sense, but she was not spirit- 
ual enough to be able to say, ‘‘ We shall meet 
in a fair far-off land, where he will read my heart 
and forgive me.” 





Very stately was the funeral which for one brief 
hour enlivened the emptiness of Mastodon Cres- 
cent. All that can be done by sable plumes and 
costly trappings, by solemn-visaged mutes and 
inky-hued Flemish horses, by mourning coaches 
and close-shuttered broughams, was done to do 
honor to the dead. Augusta Harcross could not 
be dissuaded from accompanying her husband in 
that last journey. She went with her father in the 
first of the mourning-coaches, silent, ashy pale, 
but tearless. She stood beside the vault of the 
Vallorys, and saw the massive oaken coffin de- 
posited in its stony niche, and looked at the emp- 
ty place beside it, where she might lie when her 
time should come. 

And so ended the story of her married life. 
She went. home desolate to that abode of hor- 
rors, a spacious and splendid mansion where 
‘love, domestic love, no longer nestles ;” went 
home to find the blinds drawn up, open.windows 
admitting the summer air, the roomseand bal- 


.conies bright with flowers ; a smirking pretense 


that there had been no such thing as a death in 
the family palpable every where. 

A strange fancy seized her when she had sent 
her father home to Acropolis Square to nurse his 
gout, and had thus got rid of his clumsy attempts 
at consolation—a fancy for looking at the dead 
man’s rooms on the third floor, the very thought 
whereof in this day of remorse had been one ‘of 
her small tortures. Those third-floor rooms were 
one of the many trivial slights she had put upon 
him, one of the little ways by which she had suf- 
fered him and the household to know that he 
was only a secondary personage in that establish- 
ment. 

She went up the servants’ staircase, a roomy 

staircase enough—for every thing in this state- 
ly district was built on wide lines—but of a some- 
what chilling aspect, the stairs covered with floor- 
cloth, the walls painted a dingy drab. She went 
up to the spacious chamber which she had so 
rarely entered during her husband’s lifetime. It 
was not a cheerful room: the windows on this 
story had been designed with a view to external 
effect ; the sills were breast-high, the lower panes 
of plate-glass obscured by the stone cornice out- 
side them. There was plenty of light, but the 
windows revealed nothing of the outer world, 
only three patches of summer sky, no glimpse 
of verdant park or cheerful squares. The room 
was large and bare. Mr. Harcross had repudi- 
ated all finery. A huge metal bath occupied 
one end, with all its works and pipes exposed 
like a skeleton clock. There was a barren des- 
ert of floor-cloth, a low, wide mahogany wardrobe, 
full of long, narrow drawers (for the presiding 
genius of the tailoring art has discovered that to 
hang a coat is destruction) ; one cushionless oak 
arm-chair stood before the dressing-table, a chair 
of the severest school of upholstery—such a 
chair as Canute the Dane may have sat in when 
he put his flatterers to the blush on the edge of 
Southampton Water; two grim rows of boots on 
a stand masked the fire-place,’half a dozen rail- 
way time-tables and a legal almanac adorned 
the space above the mantel-piece ; picture, or 
bronze, or bust, or object of luxury there was 
none. 
, Augusta seated herself in the arm-chair, and 
looked round the room drearily. For how many 
conventional dinner-parties, for how many joy- 
less receptions, Hubert Harcross had dressed 
himself in this room! How often and how oft- 
en had he mounted that cheerless stair and put 
on the regulation costume when it would have 
suited his humor so much better to dine at home 
and to dawdle away a lazy evening after his own 
pleasure, sleeping a little, reading a little, enjoy- 
ing the rare privilege of rest! How often had 
he gone up to that room to dress feeling like a 
slave at a wheel, grinding on forever ! 

It was not possible that Augusta could fully 
comprehend how joyless this life of fashionable 
pleasure had been to him; but she did know 
that she had often insisted on his going out when 
he would rather have remained at home, that she 
had squared his days and hours by the rule and 
compass of her particular world, that she had 
never let him live his own life. 

Very bitter is the memory of such small inju- 
ries when the victim of them lies dead. 

Her eyes wandered slowly about the room that 
was so strange to her. ‘The sparsely furnished 
chamber had no strong individuality of its own ; 
it was not a room which even hinted at the his- 
tory of its last occupant; there were no scattered 
evidences of his favorite pursuits, no traces of his 
presence. It was a room entirely without litter, 
and it is litter which most bespeaks the charac- 
ter of the tenant. You may read the history of 
a household on a dust-heap sometimes better than 
in the bric-a-brac of a carefully arranged draw- 
ing-room. 

‘The room is like himself,” Augusta thought : 
‘it tells nothing of his life.” 

On one side of the fire-place there were three 
or four, trunks and portmanteaus, one iron- 
clamped box, much larger than the rest—a shab- 
by, much-battered receptacle, decorated with the 
dignified labels of various railway companies— 
the very box in which Hubert Walgrave had car- 
ried his books to Brierwood. On this massive 
chest Augusta's eyes lingered thoughtfully. 

‘*T dare say he kept his papers in that,” she 
said to herself—‘‘ old letters, secrets perhaps: a 
man who told so little must have had secrets.” 

She took a bunch of keys from her pocket, 
and looked at them with a faint and bitter smile ; 
the dead man’s keys, on a ring with his name 
and address engraved upon it, each key distin- 
guished by a neat ivory label. 

“* If he had any secrets, they are all in my pow- 
er now,” she thought. ‘‘Or was that one se- 
cret of his birth the only thing he ever kept from 
me? Whatever papers he has left, I had better 
examine and burn them. I don’t want all the 
world to know my husband's history.” 

She moved a couple of empty portmanteaus 





which surmounted the iron-clamped box, and 
then knelt down before it and opened it. 

There were no papers in that capacious chest. 
Only a tangle of unmade silk dresses and cash- 
mere shawls, French slippers, ivory-backed hair- 
brushes, daintily carved by the cunning hand 
of some Chinese artisan, fans, scenting bottles, 
packets of primrose and lavender gloves — the 
things Mr. Walgrave had bought years ago for 
Grace Redmayne. 

Mrs. Harcross dragged these objects out of 
the chest one by one, at arms-length, as if the 
very touch of them might have defiled her, and 
flung them in a heap on the floor. What did 
they mean? None of them had been used. 
They were tumbled and injured from rough pack- 
ing, but all unworn. No scrap of paper, no 
vestige of letter or memorandum, helped to solve 
the mystery. There was nothing but this con- 
fusion of woman’s clothing, a multitude of deli- 
cate and costly objects crammed pell-mell into a 
big box. 

Having cast them forth in this way, Mrs. Har- 
cross was presently obliged to put them back 
again. It would never do for the prying eyes of 
Tullion or of any domestic in that house to rest 
upon those inscrutable silks and slippers and 
cashmeres and hair-brushes. She thrust them 
back into the chest, leaving them if possible in a 
worse condition than the state in which she had 
found them, put down the lid hastily, and locked 
and double locked the receptacle. Then with a 
little wailing cry she clasped her hands across 
her brow, and sat, fixed as Niobe, upon the 
ground beside that box. 

“*They must have belonged to some -one he 
loved,” she said to herself. ‘* What other rea- 
son could he have had for keeping them?” 

Her quick eye had told ‘her that the things 
were of modern fashion, made within the last 
few years; things that could not by any possi- 
bility have belonged to his mother, who had died 
more than thirty years'ago. She could not com- 
fort herself with that idea, as she might have 
done otherwise. 

‘*That pale apple green was in fashion the 
summer before my marriage,” she said to herself, 
thinking of one of the delicate fabrics which sha 
had stuffed relentlessly into the box. ‘‘ Bouf- 
fante made me a dress of that very shade for a 
garden-party.” 

This was the bitterest pang of all. She could 
have forgiven the dead man for loving her with 
a measured affection, but not for bestowing un- 
measured love elsewhere. 

‘*He must have loved the owner of those things 
very dearly,” she thought, ‘‘or he would hardly 
have run such a risk as to keep them.” 

Those cashmeres and packets of gloves and 
plumed and painted fans, such a heap of unworn 
finery discarded, had a look of luxftry and reck- 
lessness. She thought of all the stories she had 
heard from worldly wise matrons of bijou villas 
in the shades of Fulham or St. John’s Wood, 
and it seemed to her that these things must have 
been part of the belongings of such a villa. The 
thought led her into a labyrinth of painful specu- 
lations. The last idea that could have entered 
her imagination was that only for a village maid- 
en, tender and pure and true, had these fineries 
been chosen. 


-——————a 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


‘‘WHY BANISH TRUTH? IT INJURES NOT THE 
DEAD.” 


RicHaRD REDMAYNE was a prisoner in Maid- 
stone jail. Very wearisome were the examina- 
tions and cross-examinations which were neces- 
sary before the indictment against the actual sin- 
ner was fairly made out, and the innocence of 
Joseph Flood so demonstrated as to admit of 
his release from custody. Then, with the season 
of hop-gathering, and the long October nights 
lit here and there by camp-fires, came the assizes. 
Rick Redmayne, of Brierwood Farm, the kindly 
master, the cheerful, open-hearted yeoman and 
trusty friend of years gone by, stood in the dock 
to plead guilty to a midnight assassination. 

Never was there a profounder silence than that 
which held the court spell-bound when, after a 
verdict of guilty and a recommendation to mer- 
cy, the prisoner was asked if he had any thing to 
say. 

“«*-Yes,” answered Richard Redmayne, quietly. 
‘There is something I should be thankful to 
say, with your lordship’s leave. I should like 
the world to know why I shot that man.” 

And then, in very plain and simple words, 
with a singular clearness and conciseness, he 
told Grace's story and his own; his return from 
Australia, his search, his discovery—only of a 
grave—his rooted conviction that the revealment 
of her lover's villainy had slain his daughter. 
He told the judge, in a few rugged, powerful sen- 
tences, what he felt as he sat in the moonlight 
watching his enemy’s approach, and why he fired 
straight at that enemy’s breast. 

‘*T don’t want any body to say that I was off 
my head that night,” he saidin conclusion. ‘‘/ 
meant to doit. Id rather speak the truth and 
hang for it, than be saved by a lie.” 

All the plausible rhetoric of a Thurtell or a 
Fauntleroy, airing a university education in the 
dock, would have seemed poor beside that un- 
varnished statement of facts. Already the jury 
had recommended the guilty man to mercy; the 
judge strengthened their recommendation by all 
the might of his own influence. Thank God, we 
do not live in hanging days! Of ten men doom- 
ed to the gallows six escape their doom, and 
Richard Redmayne was one of the six. ‘Three 
days before the date appointed for his execution 
the jail chaplain informed him that the Secre- 
tary of State had been pleased to commute his 
sentence to penal servitude for life. 

Richard Redmayne gave a deep sigh of relief 
when he heard these tidings, but was not wildly 
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elated, like 1-man for whom the prospect of 
death had been full of terror. 

‘*T thank you kindly, Sir,” he said, very quiet- 
ly. ‘*I feel much beholden to you and the other 
gentlemen for having taken all this trouble to beg 
me off; and I’m very glad for the sake of the 
good old name that I’m not going to be jerked 
out of this world by the common hangman. But 
as far as my own feelings go, I think I'd as lief 
have ended my troubles even that way. Hard 
labor and a prison for the rest of one’s life isn’t 
a lively prospect for a man to look forward to.” 

‘¢ But it is a mercy for which you have good 
reason to be grateful, Redmayne,” the chaplain 
answered, gravely, ‘‘ since it will afford you time 
for penitence, A crime such as yours is not to 
be wiped out hastily, though we can not reckon 
the mercy of God to sinners, or what special dis- 
pensation He may reserve for those who lie un- 
der the final sentence of the law. You have a 
great work to do for your soul in years to come, 
Richard ; for I fear your mind is not yet awak- 
ened to the enormity of your offense. Think 
how great a sin it was to lurk waiting for your 
enemy in the darkness of the night.” 

ae tt was broad moonlight,” said Richard, 
bluntly; ‘“‘he might have seen me as well as I 
saw him,” 

‘“‘The act was not the less treacherous,” re- 
joined the chaplain. ‘‘ Consider how great a 
sin it is to send a soul unprepared to stand be- 
fore its Maker. And, by your own showing, this 
man had been a sinner; even his sin against 
your daughter may have been still unrepented 
of.” 

Richard Redmayne stood for a few moments 
looking at the ground in thoughtful silence be- 
fore he replied to this suggestion. 

**T don’t know,” he said at last, ‘* but I think 
somehow that he was sorry.” And then he told 
the story of his last visit to the church-yard at 
Hetheridge, and of the garland of snow-white 
hot-house flowers. ‘‘I hardly think he’d have 
remembered her birthday, and gone yonder to 
lay that wreath upon her grave, if he hadn’t been 
sorry. It would have been easier for him to for- 
get her. If I’d remembered those flowers upon 
her grave that night at Clevedon, I don’t think I 
should have shot: him.” 

It was the first expression of any feeling like 
sorrow or regret which had dropped from Rick 
Redmayne’s lips. ‘The chaplain, although rec- 
ognizing something noble in the man, had be- 
gun to fear he was a hardened sinner; but at 
this first indication that the stubborn heart could 
melt, the good man took courage, and grew more 
hopeful about his spiritual patient. He worked 
this vein with all his might before the prisoner 
was transferred to Portland: talked much of 
the dead girl, and of God's providence, which 
had snatched her from a world that was full of 
snares for helpless innocent wanderers who had 
once strayed from the home nest. He talked of 
that mysterious spirit world in which the secrets 
of all hearts are to be made manifest; a world 
where there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage, neither tears nor death, neither sin 
nor sorrow; where Richard Redmayne and his 
daughter and his daughter’s lover might meet, 
forgiven and forgiving. 

His labors were not in vain. It was with a 
softened spirit that the farmer left Maidstone 
jail and the country of his birth, with no last 
look at the stubble fields and busy hop gardens 
of Brierwood, close guarded with other felons in 
a railway van, roughly shipped as if they had 
been a small herd of cattle sent up to the Lon- 
don market. 

But before the removal of this little band of 
delinquents to new quarters, Rick Redmayne had 
an interview with an old friend. John Wort, the 
steward, paid him a visit in his cell at Maidstone 
on the last day of his residence there, and bade 





him a kindly farewell, not without some show 
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of emotion, as sternly held in check as any 
rough-and-ready, gruff-spoken man of business 
ever held his more tender emotions. 

‘““Thank God, they remitted the sentence, 
Rick,” said the steward. ‘‘I dare say it seems 
hard enough to you to go to Portland. But, 
bless my soul! I hear the air is uncommonly 
healthy, and the diet good; and who knows how 
soon you may get a ticket of leave—if—if you 
behave well, as of course you will, and attend 
chapel regular—though I suppose that’ll be com- 
pulsory —and read your Bible, and what not, 
and make friends with the chaplain ?” 

“I’m a lifer,” said Richard, grimly. ‘* I don’t 
suppose tickets of leave are dealt out very free to 
lifers.” 

‘*Oh, but there’s no knowing. There are ex- 
ceptional cases, you know. And favoritism goes 
a good way. You'll start with a good character ; 
and be sure you make friends with the chaplain.” 

**Tll curry favor with no man,” said Rick, 
proudly. 

‘*Curry favor! of course not; but you like 
your Bible, don’t you? and you may just as well 
read it.” 

“*T should like to see Queensland and the new 
farm again before I die, and to see what Jim has 
made of it,” said Rick, thoughtfully; ‘‘else I 
don’t think it much matters whether I’m in jail 
or out of it. I suppose my work at 
Portland Island will be out-of-doors, 
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‘¢ What?” 

‘*Half-brothers. Ten years before Sir Lucas 
Clevedon married Miss Agnes Wilder he ran 
away with an actress, a pretty woman, and a 
woman who was, for a few seasons, the rage up 
in London. She went by the name of Mrs. Mos- 
tyn, but whether she had a husband, living or 
dead, is more than I know; and whether Sir 
Lucas ever married her is more than I know. 
But. my belief is that he did; for just before she 
died he sold an estate that his mother had left 
him, and settled every sixpence of the purchase- 
money in trust for the benefit of the son that had 
been born somewhere in Italy. Lord Dartmoor 
was one of the trustees, and I was the other ; and 
it was Lord Dartmoor made him do it, as I heard 
drop from him in the course of the business. It was 
a good lump of money that he parted with this 
way, and I knew Sir Lucas well enough to know 
that he wouldn’t have sacrificed as much as a 
twentieth part of the sum for any generous or 
manly consideration—in plain words, not unless 
he was obliged. So I have always suspected 
there was some kind of marriage—if not strictly 
legal, still strong enough to frighten Sir Lucas— 
and that the poor lady was persuaded to sell her 
son’s birthright for this settlement. Sir Lucas 
had just come home from the Continent, and was 
paying his court to another lady at the time, the 





only daughter and heiress of a great banker, a 
young lady who afterward married a nobleman. 
That courtship never came to any thing. Sir 
Lucas was going down hill by this time, and 
his character had got to be pretty well known; 
so the young lady’s father shut the door in his 
face, and he came down to Clevedon, and shut 
himself up and sulked like a wounded wild beast. 
As to his son, I:don’t believe he ever took the 
trouble to see him after he left him somewhere 
in foreign parts with the poor mother. If any 
thing was wanted to be done, I did it; and when 
Lord Dartmoor died I had the whole manage- 
ment of the boy’s business y" he came of age, 
when: my trusteeship expired. We gave him a 
first-rate education—there was just enough in- 
come to do that liberally, and leave a small mar- 
gin for accumulation. He was a clever, steady- 
going lad, and seemed to do well wherever he 
went. As a young man he was free from all his 
father’s vices. I had as much trust and con- 
fidence in him as I might have had in my own 
son, or I should never have brought: him across 
your threshold. You'll believe that of me, won't 
you, Richard Redmayne? I should never have 
brought him to Brierwood if I hadn’t thought 
him an honest man.” 

** Ay, ay,” said Rick, gloomily, ‘‘ you trusted 
him, I dare say; but the wrong was done for all 
that. A stranger was brought into my house 
while I was away—a stranger who broke my 
daughter’s heart.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


HIS low-browed, half-Egyptian face, whose 

rich olive complexion, scarlet lips, and raven 
hair we fancy we see through the black and 
white of the engraving, would readily of itself 
conjure up a dream of luscious summer, even 
without the late August flowers and foliage with 
which the artist has wreathed it to complete the 
picture. And when is such a dream more wel- 
come than in these bleak days, when snow-drifts 
cumber the frozen earth, and the winter wind 
moans drearily through the leafless trees fringed 
with icicles? If it is true that none may 

‘*Wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat,” 

still the vision of the ‘not far distant days 
when the earth will again be clad with verdure, 
and the winds of heaven will be courted as 
friends and not shunned as foes, may well assist 
us in patiently enduring the winter’s cold. In 
this view, our picture is especially seasonable at 
this moment. And if this vision is grateful to 
those who sit at luxurious firesides, what must 
it be to the houseless and homeless ones, who 
shiver hungrily at every corner? ‘To them win- 
ter means death, and summer life. To them 
winter brings no geniality, holiday-making, and 
social pleasure. It is simply cold and ‘starva- 
tion. They are the ones who look for summer 
longingly, and dream of it as an angel of light, 
whose balmy wings assuage half the pangs of 
poverty and hunger. Would that the fortinate 
ones of earth would take the place of this angel, 
and equalize the seasons in a measure, by bear- 
ing for them the added burdens of winter, es- 
pecially in this holiday season, which, to be a 
true jubilee, should not witness a sad face in all 
the land! 





and that I shall have the open sky above 
my head, and feel the sea-wind blowing 
over me. I don’t care how hard the 
work may be, so long as it isn’t inside 
four walls.” 

‘*But if ever you do get free, Rick, 
a few years ahead of us—” 

“*Tf ever I do, I'll sail straight away 
for Brisbane. I sha’n’t come back to 
Kent to be pointed at as the first that 
ever brought disgrace on the name of 
Redmayne.” 

**Oh, Rick, I don’t believe ‘there’s 
a man among us who doesn’t pity you,” 
said the steward, earnestly. ‘‘Sir Fran- 
cis was one of those that tried hardest 
to get the sentence commuted. Lady 


as ni 
Clevedon—well, there !—the tears were NY A) 


in her eyes when she talked to me 
about you.” 

‘*Tender-hearted soul,” murmured 
Richard, gently ; ‘‘I was sorry for her 
when I thought I'd killed her husband ; 
but I can’t for the life of me get to feel 
friendly toward him, though I know 
he’s never done me any harm, and has 
even stood my friend since my trial. 
He’s too much like that other. God, 
God! I couldn’t have believed such a 
likeness was possible between men who 
were nothing to each other!” 

‘* The likeness was strong, certainly, 
but hardly so close as you think. You 
only saw Harcross in the moonlight; 
if you’d seen both men by broad day, 
you'd have seen plenty of difference be- 
tween them. The strangest thing was 
the accidental likeness in that minia- 
ture—an accident that might have cost 
Sir Francis his life. But they were 
like each other, there’s no denying that ; 
only there semblance may not be quite 
so strange as you think.” 

‘* What do you mean by that ?” 

**Come, Rick, I believe you’re to be 
trusted—not a man to blab every thing 
you know, or to talk where talking 
would be a breach of honor—so I'll tell 
you a secret. Those two were some- 
thing more than casual acquaintances, 
though Sir Francis doesn’t know it, and 
is never likely to know it. They were 
half-brothers !” 
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so while the ashes from Vesuvius were still 


MACARONI-MAKING. 


OU would never guess how macaroni is 
made if you had not seen it. You imagine, 

no doubt, that they make it like pipes, roll it on 
wires, or spin it out like glass. If you are in 
Naples, and you are quite sure you don’t care 
very, very much for macaroni, you had better go 
and clear up the mystery. The moment you 


blowing about Portici. Nothing seems to harm 
it, neither boys, nor dust, nor flies; they add to | 
the flavor. Now how do you think it is made ? 
Just peep beyond the trestles there into the shop. 
‘* Why, by Jove, they are all naked.” No, not 
quite. ‘‘ What are those three fellows doing, 
jumping up and down as if they were on a see- 
saw ?” Kneading the macaroni paste. A friend 
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have passed the Ponte della Maddalena you see | 


on either side of you trestles in front of the shops, 
supporting canes which are covered with a dou- 
ble fringe, longand yellowish. This is macaro- 
ni hanging in the sun to dry. The flies know it 
very well, and dot it in thousands, and the little 

dys know it very well, and crawl under the 
fringe, and just clip the ends and pick up stray 
morsels that may drop. 


I saw it hanging just | 


ce 
Life? 


ee 


out comes the macaroni; while the boy in the 
hole fans it directly it is presented to the world. 
Then he nips it off when it has dropped a certain 
length, and hands it to a lad, who spreads it on 
the canes, and then—the sun, the dust, the flies, 
and the boys. If you wish to know any more, 
take away this importunate foreman who keeps 
jogging my elbow while I draw, and insisting on 
taking me to look at every detail, while I only 
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these moulds are made in England. By-the- 
bye, do you observe how the master, playing 
cards yonder in a corner, keeps looking at us a 
little suspiciously ? He half thinks we are learn- 
ing the secret of macaroni-making, to take it to 
America, and set up a rival manufactory. Never 
fear; in America we have not got the Neapol- 
itan water, and that’s no great loss. Above 
Castellamare they say the best macaroni is made, 





With 








of mine gays he has seen them kueading it as 
they are doing now, but without the beam. 
‘* And that horrible old Spagnoletto in the bin ?” 
He is performing the first operation to the paste 
—treading it. ‘* And this troop of maniacs in 
front, rushing madly backward and forward 
at the end of this pole, threatening to capsize us 
| every minute?’’ Why, don’t you see they are 
turning the screw of the press, and below there 


want to sketch the whole scene at a distance. 
He will show you the yellow corn. He will tell 
you it comes from the country near Brindisi. 
He will make the wrinkled Spagnoletto put 
water—hot water, mind—on the floor, and tread 
it under your nose. He will bring you the brass 
moulds at the foot of the press, through which 
the paste is forced, and fit bits of macaroni 
into the holes, He will not, perhaps, know that 


but I don’t know on what the excellence de- 
pends. 

‘* Macaroni is only flour and water.” ‘That’s 
all. It can’t be the substance, then, that delights 
the Neapolitans; it must be the form. There 
must be something in the long, snaky strings 
which tickles the Neapolitan throat and palate. 
Some gourmand wished for a throat as long as a 

| crane’s, that he might eke out the pleasure of 
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eating. Yards and yards of macaroni, and 

and yards of neck, would be the very acme 
of delight to a Neapolitan. You may catch him 
in the act, if you like, in a little street that runs 
away to the right from the Castle Nuovo. Here 
there are dozens of queer shops, with frying ap- 
paratus outside, our Neapolitan sees his 
macaroni cooked, swallows whole bunches of it, 
or rather lets it glide down his throat, and never 
thinks—not he—how it’s made, nor of the dust 
and the flies and the boys. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A New Svusscrrmer.—The “ Ugly Giri” articles are a 
series of papers now being published in the Bazar, con- 
taining hints for improving the complexion, taking 
care of the hair, etc. You can order the Bazars con- 
taining them at this office. They are twelve in num- 
ber, and cost ten cents each. 

A Constant Reaper.—Make your brown merino 
with a Worth over-skirt and jockey basque. Trim 
with bias scalloped ruffies and bias bands of silk. Do 
not alter your black cashmere. Make your sacque 
shorter and half-fitting. Dress your boy in Gabrielles 
and yoke slips of white muslin, with plenty of thick 
under-clothing and warm wraps. 

Kare B.—Get a garnet or an olive*brown cashmere, 
and make by the Double-breasted Redingote pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. Wear with sky 
blue and rose-colored neck-ties. 

M. E. C.—Lay full-length kilt pleats on a cambric 
facing for the back widths of a dress, press them 
flatly, and catch them at intervals on the wrong side 
by tapes. 

Larrpary.—Pearls are quite as appropriate as dia- 
monds for a bride. 

Cc. C.—You can get a Bazar Book of Decorum by 
sending $1 and your address to this office. 

Mas. G. B.—Get a black silk suit, a blue-gray cash- 
mere, and a garnet silk like your samples to wear with 
your garnet bonnet. The back flounces are on the 
three back breadths only, and bows with long ends 
conceal the place where they meet the front trimming. 
Passementerie with an upright box-pleated frill is a 
pretty heading for your flounces, 

Jeanie Deans.—Your darker sample is olive brown ; 
the lighter is sardonyx. Both are cashmere, which 
differs from merino in twilled on one side and 
plain on the other, while both sides of merino are 
twilled. Blue piping would make your sardonyx suit 
look common, while a dark nut brown silk piping 
would give it character and style. A polonaise faced 
with silk and a flounced skirt is the best design for 
fine woolen suits. 

Mrs. A. M. S.—Trim the gray suit with maroon vel- 
vet, making a wrap of the gray merino, with velvet 
bands for trimming. See Bazar No, 47, Vol. V., for 
illustrations of children’s wraps, 

D. C. L.—White muslin worn over pink or blue silk 
is an appropriate concert dress for a young singer. 

8.—Water-proof cloaks look far better without trim- 
ming of any kind. The pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. IV., is the best model. 

Evirn Domszy.—The blue empress cloth you sug- 
gest will be stylish, Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. V., for hints about coiffures. The 
vonnets and round hats this season differ only in hav- 
ing strings. Make your pink silk by the full dress 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. V., omitting 
the lace, and using bias gathered narrow ruffles in- 
ftead.—Fresh benzine will cleanse your kid gloves, 








wing-machine ever yet ina’ but what has 
been used on the Im; cored Wissen in every case 
it has come off ah of every other machine in use. 
No pains or expenses 8 in the material used in 
it, or the workmanship of its construction, to make the 
Wilson eve! way the best, most pleasant, and most. 
durable se —— in existence. It costs but 
$50, and is sold on easy payments. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in the U.S. 
The company want agents in country towns.—[{Com.] 





Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. M. G. Pun 


uips, Fort Ann, N. Y., has had a Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1854, doing 
shirt-work and family sewing, without repairs, 
and it is now in good working order. See the 
new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper.—[Com.] 
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vented Copying Wheel 

from the Supplement with the greatest ease. 

Wheel is equal 

bene ee patterns or 
emseives, For sale by Newsdealers 3 

will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 _— — 


the means of the newly in- 
patterns may be transferred 
1 This 
ly useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
from the garments 











ADVERTISEMEN'S. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Ofer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES. 


Freckles, and Tan, use Perry's Moth and Freck 
tion. Sold by Druggists everywhere. ceed 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 

lackheads, and Fleshworms, use Perry’ ‘ 

Comedone and Pimple Remedy—the Great sete 

icine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
’ 











Ogist _, spond Street, New York. 





WORE; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 
By Louisa M. Atcorr. 


Author of ‘Little Women,” ‘‘ Old-Fashioned 
Girl,” *‘ Little Men,” etc., etc. 


. CHAPTER L 
CHRISTIE. 

UNT BETSEY, there’s going to be a 
new Declaration of Independence.” 
‘Bless and save us, what do you mean, 

child?” And the startled old lady precipitated 
a pie into the oven with destructive haste. 

*“*T meam that, being of age, I am going to 
take care of myself, and not be a burden any 
longer. Uncle wishes me out of the way; thinks 
I ought to go, and sooner or later will tell me 
so. I don’t intend to wait for that, but, like the 
people in fairy tales, travel away into the world 
and ‘seek my fortune. I know I can find it.” 

Christie emphasized her speech by energetic 
demonstrations in the bread-trough, kneading 
the dough as if it was her destiny, and she was 
shaping it to suit herself; while Aunt Betsey 
stood listening, with uplifted pie-fork, and as 
much astonishment as her placid face was capa- 
ble of expressing. As the girl paused, with a 
decided thump, the old lady exclaimed: 

‘*What crazy idee you got into your head 
now ?” 

“A very sane and sensible one, that’s got to 
be worked out; so please listen to it, ma’am, I’ve 
had it a good while, I’ve thought it over thor- 
oughly, and I’m sure it’s the right thing for me 
to do. I’m old enough to take care of myself; 
and if I’d been a boy, I should have been told to 
do it long ago. I hate to be dependent, and 
now there’s no need of it; I can’t bear it any 
longer. If you were poor, I would not leave 
you, for I never forget how kind you have been 
to me. I am a burden to him, and I must go 
where I can take care of myself. I can’t be 
happy till I do, for there’s nothing here for me. 
I’m sick of this dull town, where the one idea is 
to eat, drink, and get rich. I don’t find any 
friends to help me as I want to be helped, or any 
work that I can do well; so let me go, Aunty, 
and find my place, wherever it is.” 

“But I do need you, deary; and you mustn’t think 
Uncle don't like you. He does, only he don’t show it, 
and when your odd ways fret him, he ain’t pleasant, 
Iknow. Idon't see why you can’t be contented ; I've 
lived here all my days, and never found the place lone- 
some, or the folks unneighborly,” and Aunt Betsey 
looked perplexed by the new idea. 

“You and I are very different, ma’am. There was 
more yeast put into my composition, I guess; and, aft- 
er standing quiet in a warm corner so long, I begin to 
ferment, and ought to be kneadéd up in time, so that 
I may turn out a wholesome loaf. You can’t do this; 
so let me go where it can be done, else I shall turn sour 
and good for nothing. Does that make the matter 
any clearer?” And Christie's serioug face relaxed into 
a smile as her aunt's eye went from her to the nicely- 
molded loaf offered as an illustration. 

“T see what you mean, Kitty, but I never thought 
on’t before. You be better riz than me, though, let me 
tell you: too much emptins makes bread poor stuff, like 
baker's trash ; and too much working up makes it 
hard and dry. Now fly around, for the big oven is 
most het, and this cake takes a sight of time in the 
mixin’.” 

“You havn’t said I might go, Aunty,” began the girl, 
after a long pause devoted by the old lady to the prep- 
aration of some compound which seemed to require 
great nicety of measurement in its ingredients; for 
when she replied, Aunt Betsey curiously interlarded 
her speech with audible directions to herself from the 
receipt-book before her. 

“T ain’t no right to keep you, dear, ef you choose to 
(take a pinch of salt). I’m sorry you ain't happy, and 
think you might ef you’d only (beat eggs, six yolks and 
whites together). But ef you can’t, and feel that you 
need (two cups of sugar), only speak to Uncle, and ef 
he says (a squeeze of fresh lemon), go, my dear, and 
take my blessin’ with you (not forgettin’ to cover with 
a piece of paper).” 

Christie’s laugh echoed through the kitchen; and 
the old lady smiled benignly, quite unconscious of the 
cause of the girl’s merriment. 

“T shall ask Uncle to-night, and I know he won't 
object. Then I shall write to see if Mrs. Flint has a 
room for me, where I can stay till I get something to 
do. There is plenty of work in the world, and I’m not 
afraid of it; so you'll soon hear good news of me. 
Don't look sad, for you know I never could forget you, 
even if I should become the greatest lady in the land.” 
And Christie left the prints of two floury but affec- 
tionate hands on the old lady’s shoulders, as she kissed 
the wrinkled face that had never worn a frown to her. 

Full of hopeful fancies, Christie salted the pans and 
buttered the dough in pleasant forgetfulness of all mun- 
dane affairs, and the ludicrous dismay of Aunt Bet- 
sey, who followed her about, rectifying her mistakes, 
and watching over her as if this sudden absence of 
mind had roused suspicions of her’sanity. 

“Uncle, I want to go away, and get my own living, 
if you please,” was Christie’s abrupt beginning, as they 
sat around the evening fire. 

“* Hey ! what’s that ?” said Uncle Enos, rousing from 
the doze he was enjoying, with a candle in perilous 
proximity to his newspaper and his nose. 

Christie repeated her request, and was much relieved 


when, after a meditative stare, the old man briefly an- 
swered : 


“Wal, go ahead.” 

“T was afraid you might think it rash or silly, sir." 

“I think it’s the best:thing you could do; and 1like 
your good sense in pupposin’ on’t.” 

“Then I may really go.” 

**Soon’s ever you like. Don’t pester me about it 
till you're ready; then I’ll give you a little suthing to 
start off with.” And Uncle Enos returned to “The 
Farmer's Friend,” as if cattle were more interesting 
than kindred. 

Christie was accustomed to this curt speech and 
careless manner—had expected nothing more cordial ; 
and, turning to her aunt, said, rather bitterly : 

“Didn't I tell you he'd be glad to have me go? No 
matter! When I've done something to be proud of. 
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he will be as glad to see me back ” Then her 
voice changed, her eyes kindled, and the firm lips soft- 
ened with a smile. 

“Yes, Ill try my experiment; then I'll get rich ; 
found a home for girls like myself; or, better still, be 
a Mrs. Fry, a Florence Nightingale, or—” 

“* How are you on for stockins, dear?” ; 

Christie's castles in the air vanished at the prosaic 
question ; but, after a blank look, she answered pleas- 
antly: . 

. “Thank yon for bringing me down to my feet again, 
when I was soaring away too far and too fast. I'm 
poorly off, ma’am; but if you are knitting these for 
me, I shall certainly start on a firm foundation.” And, 
leaning on Aunt Betsey’s knee, she patiently discussed 
the wardrobe question from hose to head-gear. 

“Don’t you think you could be contented any way, 
Christie, ef I make the work lighter, and leave you 
more time for your books and things?” asked the old 
lady, loth to lose the one youthful element im her qui- 
et life. 

**No, ma’am, for I can’t find what I want here,” was 
the decided answer. 

“‘ What do you want, child?” 

“Look in the fire, and I’ll try to show you.” 

The old lady obediently turned her.spectacles that 
way, and Christie said in a tone half serious, half play- 
ful: 

“Do you see those two logs? Well, that one smoul- 
dering dismally away in the corner is what my life is 
now ; the other blazing and singing is what I want my 
life to be.” : 

“Bless me, what an idee! They are both a-burnin’ 
where they are put, and both will be ashes to-mor- 
row ; so what difference does it make?” 

Christie smiled at the literal old lady; but, follow- 
ing the fancy that pleased her, she added earnestly : 

“T know the end is the same; but it does make a 
difference how they turn to ashes, and how I spend 
my life. That log, with its one dull spot of fire, gives 
neither life nor wermth, but lies sizzling despondent- 
ly among the cinders. But the other glows from end 
fo end with cheerful little flames that go singing up 
the chimney with a pleasant sound. Its light fills the 
room and shines out into the dark; its warmth draws 
us nearer, making the hearth the cosiest place in the 
house, and we shall all miss the friendly blaze when 
it dies. Yes,” she added, as if to herself, ‘I hope my 
life may be like that, so that whether it be long or 
short, it will be useful and cheerful while it lasts, will 
be missed when it ends, and leave something behind 
besides ashes.” 

Though she only half understood them, the girl’s 
words touched the old lady, and made her look anx- 


iously at the eager young face gazing so wistfully into 


the fire. 

“ A’ good smart blowing up with the bellusses would 
make the green stick burn most as well as the dry one 
after a spell. I guess contentedness is the bellus for 
young folks, ef they would only think so.” 

“TI dare say you are right, Aunty, but I want to try 
for myself, and if I fail, I'll come back and follow your 
advice. Young folks always have discontented fits, 
you know. Didn't you when you were a girl?” 

“*Shouldn’t wonder ef I did ; but Enos came along, 
and I forget."em.” 

“My Enos has not come along yet, and never may; 
so I'm not going to sit and wait for any man to give 
me independence, if I can earn it for myself.” Anda 
quick glance at the gruff, gray old man in the corner 
plainly betrayed that, in Christie’s opinion, Aunt Bet- 
sey made a bad bargain when she exchanged her girl- 
ish aspirations for a man whose soul was in his pocket. 

*‘ Jest like her mother, full of hifalutin notions, dis- 
contented and sot in her own idees ; a poor capital to 
start a fortin’ on.” 

Christie's eye met that of her uncle peering over the 
top of his paper with an expression that always tried 
her patience. Now it was like a dash of cold water 
on her enthusiasm, and her face fell as she answered 
quickly: ‘ 

* sd . * * * 

“There, there, dear, hev a good cry, and forgit about 
it,” purred Aunt Betsey, as the heavy footsteps creak- 
ed away, for the good soul had a most old-fashioned 
and dutiful awe of her lord and master. 

“I shan’t cry but act; for it is high time I was off. 
T've stayed for your sake; now I’m more trouble than 
comfort, and away I go. Good-night, my dear old 
aunty, and don’t look troubled, for I’ll be a lamb while 
I stay.” 

Having kissed the old lady, Christie swept her work 
away, and sat down to write the letter which was the 
first step toward freedom. When it was done, she 
drew near to her friendly confidante, the fire, and till 
late into the night sat thinking tenderly of the past, 
bravely of the present, hopeful of the future. Twenty- 
one to-morrow, and her inheritance a head, a heart, a 
pair of hands; also the dower of most New England 
girls, intelligence, courage, and common-sense, many 
practical gifts, all hidden under the shy pride that soon 
melts in a genial atmosphere, much romance and en- 
thusiasm, and the spirit which can rise to heroism 
when the great moment comes. 

* a A . . . 

Christie looked back over the long, lonely years she 
had spent in the old farm-house, plodding to school 
and church, and doing her tasks with kind Aunt Bet- 
sey while a child; and slowly growing into girlhood, 
with a world of romance locked up in a heart hungry 
for love, and a larger, nobler life. 

She had tried to appease this hunger in many ways, 
but found little help. Her father’s old books were all 
she could command, and these she wore out with much 
reading. Inheriting his refined tastes, she found noth- 
ing to attract her in the society of the common-place 
and often coarse people about her. She tried to like 
the buxom girls whose one ambition was to “get 
married,” and whose subjects of conversation were 
“smart bonnets” and “nice dresses.” She tried to 
believe that the admiration and regard of the bluff 
young farmers were worth striving for; but when one 
well-to-do neighbor laid his acres at her feet, she 
found it impossible to accept for her life’s companion 
a man whose soul was wrapped up in prize cattle and 
big turnips. 

Uncle Enos never could forgive her for this piece 
of folly, and Christie plainly saw that one of three 
things would surely happen if she lived on there with 
no vent for her full heart and busy mind. She would 
either marry Joe Butterfield in sheer desperation, and 
become a farmer's household drudge; settle down 
into a sour spinster, content to make butter, gossip, 
and lay up money all her days; or do what poor Mat- 
ty Stone had done, try to curb and crush her needs 
and aspirations till the struggle grew too hard, and 
then, in a fit of despair, end her life, and leave a tragic 
story to haunt their quiet river. 

To escape these fates but one way appeared: to 
break loose from this narrow life, and go out into the 
world and see what she could do for herself. This 





“{dea was fall of enchantment for the eager girl, and, 


after much earnest thought, she had resolved to try it. 

“If! fail, I can come back," she said to herself, even 
while she scorned the thought of failure, for with all 
her shy pride she was both brave and ardent, and her 
dreams were of the rosiest sort. 

“T won't marry Joe; I won’t wear myself out in a 
district-school for the mean sum they give a woman; 
I won't delve away here where I'm not wanted; and I 
won't end my life like a coward because it is dull and 
hard. I'll try my fate as mother did, and perhaps I 
may succeed as well.” And Christie’s thoughts went 
wandering away into the dim, sweet past when she, a 
happy child, lived with loving parents in a different 
world from that. 

Lost in these tender memories, she sat till the old 
moon-faced clock behind the door struck twelve, then 
bs visions vanished, leaving their benison behind 

em. 

As she glanced backward at the smouldering fire, a 
slender spire of flame shot up from the log that had 
blazed so cheerily, and shone upon her as she went. 
A good omen, gratefully accepted then, and remem- 
bered often in the years to come. 

Thus ends the first chapter of Miss Alcott’s spright- 
ly and attractive but thoughtful new story, which 
commences in the holiday number of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Great Literary and Family Weekly—The 
Christian Union—and will be continued only in that 
paper. Miss Alcott has found the key to the popular 
heart; itis in depicting the true home life of America, 
which she makes full of zest, enjoyment, and whole- 
some earnestness. This story will be followed in The 
Christian Union by other serials from other eminent 
American pens. Edward Eggleston, Robertson Gray, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, etc. 

The Christian Union contains contributions from em- 
inent writers of all denominations, and has matters 
of interest for every member of the household, young 
and old. Having the largest circulation in the world 
of its class, it can afford to buy for its columns the 
very best talent. 

The terms of subscription to this fine popular fam- 
ily weekly are but $3 per year, including the Illus- 
trated Holiday number, and all the numbers (or a sup- 
plement) up to Jan. 1st, containing all the opening 
chapters of Miss Alcott’s Story—presented free. To 
every subscriber is given away a beautiful $12 new 
Oleograph, a brilliant and charming work of art; or 
the $10 Pair of French Oil Chromos, ** Wide Awake” 
and “Fast Asleep’—subjects life size. Subscriptions 
should be sent to J.B. Ford & Co., Publishers, 27 Park 
Place, New York. See their prospectus in this and the 
adjoining column. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 


IN THE WORLD! 
A FAMILY PAPER 


Which can be trusted, and which is always full of 
interest, is a necessity of the times. 


Such a one is the 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Unsectarian, Evangelical, 
Literary, and 
Family Newspaper. 


Henry Ward Beecher, 
EDITOR. 

It has something for every member of the house- 
hold, in matters of religion, morals, politics, literature, 
art, science, agriculture, poetry, news, wholesome fic- 
tion for young and old, and truth for every body. 

Mr. Beecher’s vigorous and characteristic pen in his 
Editorials and Star Papers, and the verbatim reports 
of his Lecture-Room Talks in Plymouth Church, are 
great attractions. There is also a large and able edi- 
torial staff. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe writes 
exclusively for the CHRISTIAN UNION, her stories, 
—s and general articles appearing in that paper 
only. 

THE CONVENIENT FORM is a recom- 
mendation; TWENTY-FOUR LARGE QUARTO 
PAGES, folded, pasted at the back, and trimmed at 
the edges—a decided advantage for reading. 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained thé largest circula- 
tion of its class in the world, has enabled its publish- 
ers to add to its excellences, strengthen its Editorial 
po etre by the addition of experienced writers 
and editors, and give these 


Special Attractions 
For 1873! 


SERIAL STORIES 


BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 

The Publishers have arranged for several serial tales 
by the most famous American writers, to commence 
at different periods during the year, written expressly 
for the CHRISTIAN UNION. Among the authors 
thus engaged are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Author of *‘ Little Women,” *‘ Little Men,” ‘‘ The 
Old-Fashioned Girl,” &c., Sc. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘My Wife 
and I,” ** Sam Lawson's Stories,” c., §c., 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Hoosier School-Master,” ** The 
End of the World,” &c., §¢. 


ROBERTSON GRAY. 


This is the nom de plume of another favorite story 
writer, heretofore known chiefly by the brilliancy, wit, 
pathos, humor, and readableness of the shorter tales 
published over his own name, 


I” The above Serials in Book form would 
cost double our subscription price. 


A SPLENDID LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 


Including not only those who have heretofore written 
for the HRISTIAN UNION, but also many others 
whom our increasing resources enable us more and 
more widely to seek out and secure, among the most em- 
inent and attractive writers of England and America. 


FREE! 
The Illustrated Holiday Number. 


We present to every subscriber for 1873 a copy of 
our Tilustrated Holiday Number of December 18th, 
with Christmas Pictures, Christmas Stories, and inter- 
esting matier by Mrs. Stowe, the poet Whittier, and 
many others. Th this commences Miss Alcott’s new 
story, the succeeding number of which up to January 
1st will be sent to every subscriber. Also, 
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GIVEN AWAY! 


A NEW AND EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLHOGRAPH, 


(A name given only to the highest and choicest class of 
French and Italian Art-printing in oils—the perfection 
of oil chromos!) The Picture is a FAC-SI of the 
latest and most brilliant work of the great French 
painter, Losrionon—a charming subject charmingly 
portrayed—a beautiful creation of art, entitlcd 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her PETS.” 


The color, the finish, the delicacy of conception, the 
sweet attractiveness, and the thoroughly artistic beau- 
ty of the thing, make it a rare picture. It was painted 
oxen for the Curistian Union, and will be PRE- 
SENT: ‘O ITS SUBSCRIBERS. The original 
= cost thousands of francs; the NINETEEN 

lithographic color-stones are made by Jehenne, the 
acknowledged master of that art in the whole world. 
It is printed in Paris, and is the 


LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


FRENCH OIL CHROMO 


ever offered by any periodical. The size (144x21 id 
inches) gives a wall picture a great elegance, which, 
the picture stores, easily sells for $12 00. 

This picture, while beautifull complete in itself, is 
a most charming CENTRE-PIECE for 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep.” 


those two pretty French Oil Chromos, now famous the 
continent over, and of which we have already given 
away nearly 130,000 pairs to our subscribers. They are 
still in unabated demand, and no wonder, for they win 
the heart as well as the eye, and, as the Advance 
says, “‘ Unlike nine pictures out of ten that cost a good 
deal more, one can look at them day after day and not 
tire of them.” We therefore shall continue to pre= 
sent the pair to every annular subscriber who 
prefers them. The regular market price of these beau- 
tiful pictures is ($10) Ten Dollars, size 103¢x124 
inches each. They are no common prints, but careful 
copies of paintings by Mrs. Anderson, the eminent 
English artist; printed in oil colors from sixteen 
stones, and equal to any chromo heretofore issued. 
The subjects are LIFE-SIZE, and can not fail to please 
all who love art or children. 

Or, we will present both the Oleograph and the 
Pair on the terms given below. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


One Year, Only $3. 


1, Every subscriber, for three dollars, shall receive 
the Caristian Union for one year, the Illustrated 
Holiday Number, the opening chapters of Miss Al- 
cott’s new story to January Ist, and the choice be- 
tween the two picture premiums, viz.: the charming 
PAIR and the exquisite OLEOGRAPH. 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free. 
HOW? LOOK! 


2. Any one sending $5 '75 shall receive the Curis- 
tian Union for two years, the Illustrated Holiday 
Number, the opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new 
story to January 1st, and Botu of the Picture Premiums, 


8. Any one sending $3 for himself and $3 for new 
subscriber (i. ¢., six dollars in all), shall receive one 
copy of the Curist1an Union for a year, and both Pic- 
ture Premiums; and the new subscriber shall receive 
one copy of the paper for a year, and either of the two 
Picture Premiums he may choose; and both subscrib- 
ers shall receive the Illustrated Holiday Number free, 
and all the opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story 





up to January Ist. 


The Picture Premiums thus presented are delivera- 
ble at the publication office. If the subscriber adds 
ten cents, for expenses of wrapping, mailing, &., of 
either premium ($3 10 altogether), the copies will be 
mailed, postpaid; and if the subscriber sends 25 cents 
more ($3 35 altogether), the copies so mailed will be 
strongly mounted, sized, and varnished, all ready for 
framing—the pair of Chromos on card-board, and the 
Oleograph on limp canvas. Or, the Oleograph mount- 
ed on canvas and wooden stretcher, exactly like an oil 
painting, varnished, &c., $3 40 (must be sent by ex- 
press, at expense of subscriber). 

The mounted form is much the best for the sub- 
scriber, as all pictures must be mounted before fram- 
ing, and, in the vast quantities we prepare, it can be 
done more uniformly and at a quarter of the usual ex- 
pense. Therefore, all subscribers should send for their 
pictures mounted. 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, or Registered 
Letter. Currency at the risk of the sender. 


t#~ FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED._23 
Srrormen Corres mailed free on receipt of 6 cents. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
{2 State plainly which Premium Pic- 
ture is desired, or, better yet, send $6 for 
both, and the price tor Mounting and 
Mailing._23 


AGENTS WANTED. 


{SEE BELOW.) 


A GREAT COMBINATION, 


and the very best business opportunity ever offered is 
to be found in an Agency for taking subscriptions. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S 


GREAT LITERARY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with 
which is given away the largest and best Premium 
ever offered, the new and exquisite $12 00 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH 


called °° Little Runaway and her Pets. 
(C a are the choicest class of French Art-print- 
ing in oils—the perfection of chromo.) We also give 
the superb $10 pair of Genuine French oil Chro- 
mos, ** Wide Awake’ and ** Fast Asleep,? 
subjects LIFE-SIZE—charming fac-similies of Original 
Oil Paintings. This — has the largest circulation of 
its class in the world. It will next year be made better 
than ever. Serial tales by world-famous authors, L. M. 
A.cort, Epwarp Ea@.eston, Harriet BEEOnER STOWE, 
&c. New and brilliant contributors. Illustrated Holi- 
day Number and back Nos. of Miss Alcott’s story FREE. 
The most taking “ Combination!” the largest commis- 
sions paid! One Agent made $900 in three months; 
another $537 in 35 days; another $94 40 in one week; 
one $37 60 in one day, and many others from $5 and $10 
to $40 per day. This year our offers are even more 
profitable. No waiting for the premiums. Tue Sus- 
SORIBER GETS THEM WHEN HE PAYS AGENT. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted every where. 
To get good territory, bya ed, send early 
for circulars and terms to J. B. FORD & CO., Pubs., 
New York ; Boston, Mass. ; Chicago, Ill. ; or San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 











FURS. FURS. FURS. 
RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 


Are now offering, to close the season, previous to 
taking their semi-annual inventory, 


GENUINE SABLE, SILVER FOX, 
“ERMINE, BLACK MARTIN, 
CHINCHILLA, MINK AND SEAL SETS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, FUR ROBES, &c., 
At 25 per Cent. Less than the Cost of Importation. 
Also, 

PARIS AND CITY MADE 
EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 
CLOAKS, &c., 

BELOW THE COST OF MANUFACTURE. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
‘ Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 
Bi 


STEWART & CO. 
Are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
IN REAL INDIA 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
REAL POINT AND CHANTILLY 
LACE DRESSES, FLOUNCES, SHAWLS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, SETS, &c. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Paris-made 
SILK, POPLIN, AND VELVET DRESSES 
Very elegant, at about one-half the cost 
of importation. 
Seal-Skin Jackets and Sacques, only $50 and upward. 
Handsomely trimmed ditto, only $75. 
PARIS-MADE HATS, BONNETS, &c 








Mourning as well as other orders for 


FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 


Executed under superior management at short notice; 
no disappointment. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


1829, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANELIN 
FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


F 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Capital, - - - - = $400,000 00 
Accrued Surplus and Premiums, - 2,916,316 88 
Cash Assets, November 30, 1872, $3,316,316 88 
$252,780 70 
301,876 64 
$554,657 34 


1872. 





Premiums, October, 1872;  - 
Premiums, November, 1872, 





Amount insured in the Burned 
District, Boston, - - - $458,196 00 
Amount insured on Outskirts of 
same, - - = = 39,500 00 
It has been definitely ascertained that $2000 will 
cover all claims upon the last item, while salvages 
already determined indicate a net loss of not over 


$400,000. 


ALFRED G. BAKER, Pres't. 
GEORGE FALES, Vice-President. 
J. W. McALLISTER, Second Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. M. REGER, Secretary. 
SAML. W. KAY, Assistant Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 243 Broadway, New York City, 
GEO. F. REGER, Manager. 
The Agents of the Franx.in throughout the U.S. 
number nearly 1000. 


HOLIDAYS 


wing near! and those intending useful 
GIPTS for ANY of their PRIENDS, whether 
Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one would be BETTER appreciated 









Send for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
containing the ous Agents’ addresses, to 
NJ. 0. WOO » Manufacturer, 
$49—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 


No suspension of Business on account of Fire! 
Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 

WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 

WHEN SUOH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 
AT 80 SMALL A ©O8T, 
BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 








CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 








Wis YPROTOR 
LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 
Something entirely New. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 

Price in Felt, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 
“« “© Chamois, $4 00, $5 00, $6 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuotrsate.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St.; G. S. Crawford & Co., 119 Fulton St. 

A, C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 




















DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {719 2"38¢" 
LORING’S DOLLAR BOXES 
tain just what a lady requires for daily use, and have 
of One Dollar. A. K. LORING, 
FOR THE PARLOR. 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 
CLOAK VELVETS, FINE FURS, &c. Cheapest in 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
TH. The best and only ILLustratep HkaLTH 
the Laws or Live anp Hrattu; showing how to re- 
$5 00. Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wé WANT EVERY LADY who reads Harper's 
Bazar to try one of 

Of ELEGANT FRENCH NOTE-PAPER. 
Thousands all over the country use them. They con- 
no equal in quality and beauty. We stamp ber mittaL 
or PET name on each sheet and mail to her on receipt 

Box 5011, Boston. 

MAG | Send a stamp for the new price-list. 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 
the country. Send for full Winter Price-List to 

EHRICH?’S: TEMPLE of FASHION, 

i ”’ 
HOW IS YOUR HEALTH? 

Tf you would be well and strong, read THE SCIENCE 
OF HEAL E 
JouRNAL, not being the organ of any person, business 
or institution, but an independent earnest Teacher of 
gain and preserve Hratru. Only $2 00 a year; single 
numbers 20 cents. Clubbed with either of Harper’s for 

. . 

Drankenness and Opium Habit. 

Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 





cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. ° 








The 7 
ANCLES sft: 


FAMILY PAPER of Amenca. 
for THE MILLION. Old and 
or 
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of, Address, STAR SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. B. 


your suffering friend. <A pair of Patent Me- 
tallic Shields—certain cure for Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, and Nervous Headaches. Our most eminent phy- 
sicians use them in their practice. Price $5 per pair, b. 
mail or express. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


4  §¢est in the Market.” ie 
ASHW ORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


SOLD BY 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 


Avex. Kine & Co., Agents, New York. 
The best terms offered, AGENTS WANTED for Explorationsin 

















Dr. Livingstone discovered. The HERALD-STANLEY 
Expedition complete. Large octavo now ready. Outfit $1.00. 
UNION PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Phila., or Springfield, Mass. 
ASS particularly—can make money 
working for us, as there is no competition, and the 
goods are wanted by every one. Address The McKrsE 
Manvuracturine Co., 309 Broapwaw, New York. 








r Recommended by physicians 2nd mothers. Re- 
JA —— linen diaper, tho: 





H. G. jon, an Fancy and Dry 
Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA. See stam 
Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted., 


ATHUSHEK ‘he most powerful tone 


P most powerful tone. 
e finest touch & action. 
PIANO MFG CO. The purchasers delighted. 
New Haven, Conn. The pamphlets sent free. 
“AGENTS WANTED for Great Fires ot History. Chicago, Bos- 

ton, N. York. London ete. Causes. Systemsof Extinguish- 
ing Fire. Sates, Fire Proof Mersin sens Vaults, Insurance, 


&c. Thrilling, Humorous, Pathetic. //ustrated. Going like Hot 
Ce Address Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING. 
942 BROADWAY. 














Send Stamp for Designs. 


THE NURSERY. A Monty 
e Magazine for Youngest Reapers. Su- 
ta Send stamp for a sample 
NOW is the time to subscribe. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ar Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
a and printing Cards, §c. Onewitl do for & 

NN whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 
. amusing andinstructive for the young: 
sam vet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, with 
a Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 
mail anywhere. 4 Alphabets extra 60c. 
Agents wanted. Golding & Co,14 Kilby St, Boston, 


0 THE WORKING CLASS, male or fe- 

male, $60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employ- 

ment at home, day or evening ; no capital required; ful 

instructions and valuable package of goods to start with 

sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt St., New Yor! 











$1 5 


perbly Illustrated. 


number, 















HAIR, oman HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
32 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 





BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


rally curly. 

Size. My Price.  Retailsin N.Y. for 
WR ss cecccudecs PED. caceccaccses $10 00 
PO RR PO GOW. c cacccéccsae 12 00 
Extra Large......... We lekesscascas 15 00 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), enly...... 
LF | “ “ “ “ “ ou a 


% “ “ “ “ 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer whe 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

peso, ana answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


Established 1843. 








No Lady should be without 
Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
For sale by A. T. STEWART & CO., New York; and 
at the works of the manufacturers, 
Briuines & Spenoer Co., Lawrence St., Hartford, Conn. 





LPPLETON’S JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Magazine of Popular 
High-class Literature. 


ENLARGED FOR 1873. 


Price 10 cents per number; or $4 00"per annum in 


advance. Subscriptions received for Twelve or Six 
Months. New Subscribers for 1873, remitting by or 


before January 1st, will receive the numbers for De- 
cember, 1872, gratuitously, including an extra Christ. 
mas number. 

Any person procuring Frve Yearly Subscriptions 
for weekly numbers, and remitting $20, will be entitled 
to a copy for one year gratis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 


7 AREPURE AND THEIR ~ 
PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING. 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


5 t 90 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else. Particulars free. Address G. Svnson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


oan Cota 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 
in every town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxiry Knittine Macu. Co., Bath, Me. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
MA Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
am We answer—Itcosts less than $3! 
to make any Piano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at F. price, and warrant 
p e e ustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 

¢. (some of whom you may ‘know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


ee 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 






































BAZAR. 
Harprr’s Maaaztnz, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
ba Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper’s Weexy, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Ma@azint, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents @ 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. . 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date fs spect- 
fied, it is understood that the i for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

. 


TxrMs For Apvertisine In Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harprr’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 








48 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[January 18, 1873. 








FACETIZ. 





A wovex Once wrote toa 








not since been heard from. 


oe 

way is oe like new 
milk 7—Becauseitstrength- 
ens the calves. 


The f a girl 
rospectus of a girls’ 
echool at Pesth announces : 
“With to mytholo- 
gy, we shall teach the 
young ladies a)l that is nec- 
essary to. understand the 
modern opera boufe,” 


—_——@-—— 

Why is nature like a 
baby ?— Because there is 
Fee uall when its 
ace is wash 


—__>— 
A new dish is grape leaves 

fried in batter; it is 
called a ch dish. A 
con rary  _remar' 
“We can't think of any 
thing that would be more 
delicious than fried grape 
leaves, unless it is a theat- 
rical poster on toast.” 

_o—— 


~~ is a ballet-dancer a 
most inhuman creature ?— 
Because her greatest de- 
light is to execute her grand 
pas (grandpa). 


—_—_—~. —— 

It is now claimed that 
the architect of the great 
wall of China was a wom- 
an, but a woman wouldn’t 
do any thing to keep men 
out in that way. 


ne 

A New Worp.—A gen- 
tleman_on walking up a 
hill in England found a bit 
of iron drop from some 
machine, and deposited it 
at the nearest cottage, ob- 
serving that the owner of 
the iron might give the 
housewife something for restoringit. “Oh,” said she, 
“T don’t know that; hereabouts they are not very 
givish.” ; 

MEMS. FOR MANIACS. 

Janvary, the first month of the year, took its name 

m Janus. We don’t know what Janus did without 
his name afterward. 
ing Operations. 'The bulbs appear this month. 


Book your seats early. Protect your tulip beds; sit 
up with them all night, and keep your blunderbuss 
1 Examine the roots of your dahlias; néver 


joaded. 
mind if you offeid'them; it’s for their good. If you 
keep a woarting-owes, attend to your borders. 

Ween anr. ‘ebrnary used to come before January. 
This, however, has since then been set straight, to 


avoid confusion. 

ning ions. Begin to get your annuals 
ready for next.year. Give out your snow-storm stories 
to be written at midsummer, Pot off well-rooted cut- 
ber of calceolarius. This is good rifle practice. Sow 


cad! but take ‘carethat your thread is strong 
enough. 

Manou.—March used to be called the spring month. 
In leap-year, however, the name is more properly ap- 
plied to February. aol 

Gardening Operations, Keep your. beds as tidy as 
you can. ke and water them carefully. If this 
won't do, consult an’ experienced bed-maker. You 
may nail wall-fruit this month, if no one is looking. 

Arnit.—There is a fool moon this month. Let us 
say on the 12th day, 9h. 51 m. r.m., but you may fix 
any other time, if you like it better. 

dening Operations. Weed your walks, and throw 
weeds. over next-door neighbor’s wall. Sow climbers, 
and sit down and watch them ; this requires patience. 
and give him the slip; this is an aw- 

ful lark, and well repays the trouble. . 

May.—Lads and lasses in the olden time used to re- 
pair to the woodlands at the dawn of May morning to 

ther May on other oe property. Many of them 

aving got into trouble, this fine old practice has sub- 
BIC l. 


, 
jpn” 


TOO LATE. 


DDLE-AGED Customer. “ Mr. Bassbridge, my Musical Education has been 























MORE SELFISHNESS. 


Gardening Operations.—You should remove bulbs 
this month; remove ‘those belonging to the people 
next door, if you.can.. This is a good time for hoeing, 
where you can get any tick. Plant tomatoes, and see 
they turn their toes out. 

June.—June is the sixth month of the year, accord- 
ing to the common reckoning. If you don’t want to 
be common, reckon it the fifth. 

Juty.—July was named in honor of Julius Cesar. 
It usually follows June. 

Gardening Operations. Plant out your most forward 
chrysanthemums. - Never mind how forward they are, 
if of the gentler sex; they'll go off all the’ quicker. 
Don’t let them be impudent to you, though. Gather 
seed-pods, and pop them; you won’t get much on 
them, perhaps, but never mind. Stake your scarlet 
runners, and see they are properly booked. 

Avevust.—Our on ancestors called August “Arn 
neon ;” whether it came when called there is now no 
telling. 

Gardening Operations. Look over your hollyhocks, 
and make faces at your wife; take care her back is 
turned.- This is a good month to throw bottle-ends 
and brickbats over the wall into the next-door peo- 
ple’s garden. 

Serrember.—September used to be the seventh 
month; after a while, though, it got tired of being 


80. 

Gardening Operations. Dig up the things in the next- 
door garden after they are gone to . Plant out 
your cabbages and laugh at them; they will feel 
dreadfully ashamed of themselves. 

Oorosrr.—There is no joke about October, particu- 
larly if you haven't paid up your last quarter’s rent, and 
your landlord has put the broker in. 

Gardening Operations.—Finish potting the layers of 
piccotees; also pot your old roosters. plant your 
shrubberies—two or three times a day. Get in your 
bulbs and draw the blinds down. Earth up leeks, 
more especially if they are in the water-butt. 

Novemsrr.—There is a holiday on the 25th of this 
month, because the British evacuated New York city 
about a hundred years ago. From present appear- 
ances we should think 
that a good many of them 
came back again. 

Gardening Operations. 
Tie your blustering bo- 
reases tight. . Take u 
your dahlias sharply if 
they are pert. Play the 
cornet to your emnnes 
itencouragesthem. Dig 
a hole and fill it up again. 
Get over the wall and 
break the next-door peo- 
ple’s spade. 

DecemBer.—The Feast 
of Thor, which was cele- 
brated at the winter sol- 
stice, was called Guil, 
from iol, or ol, which sig- 
nified ale, now corrupted 
into yule. 

Gardening . Operations. 
This is the month for 
larks. Dig upevery thing. 
Get up a row among the 
cabbages. Get over the 
wall and pull the next- 
door people’s noses. 
Mulch your,rhubarb. — If 
the weather‘is open, shut 


it up. Serenade the gar- 
den roller. “Have the gar- 
den paved. : 


People who believe the 
current stories about in- 
telligent dogs will read 
with pleasure that a lost 
dog in Norfolk, having 
seen his master’s adver- 
tisement in a local print, 
promptly went home. 

aes ipeainantte 


“We're in a_ pickle 
now,” said a man in a 
crowd. “ A regular jam,” 
said another. “‘ Heaven 
preserve us!” moaned an 
old lady. 


———_>>——_—_ 
A soldier can not be 
even half a soldier if he 
is in quarters, 





ee 

“*When I put my foot 
down, I'll have you to 
understand,” says Mrs. 
Nojoker, “that there's 
something there.” On 
investigation, it was 
found to be a No. 11 shoe. 


utterly Neglected, but I’ve a strong Desire to Practice some Instrument. What > 
should you Advise me to take up?” , A Game or Pitrou anp 
Conscientious TRADESMAN. ‘* Well, Sir, I should recommend the Triangle — Toss—A life on the ocean 
rT) 


or—yes—I think a Musical Snuff-box, Sir, would be the Best ! 


wave, 





PrayFut Bass. “I say, Clara, pull off your Boots and Stockings, there’s a good fellow, and come and help me to launch my Boat; Uncle won't.” 
; (Would you believe it, she wouldn't. 


Every thing that enters Paris has to pay octroi duty. 
For many weeks an elegantly attired gentleman drove 
a well-appointed dog-cart from the outskirts to the 
city, being attended every evening by a neat-looking 
groom. One night the dog-cart was upset in the pres- 
ence of the gens-d’armes, who, on going to the rescue, 
noticed that the groom had not moved from his seat. 
“Come,” said one of the men. The groom preserved 
a digni ed silence. ‘Come down,” cried they, angri- 
ly ; “ don’t you see your master is hurt’? -Are you drunk 
or stupid?” The groom preserved his es sang- 
Froid, and the employés, giving him a shake, discov- 
ered, to their unutterable astonishment, that he was 
made of zinc, and contained one hundred and fifty li- 


tres of Cognac! ° 


Why are teeth like verbs ?—Because they are regu- 
lar, irregular, and defective. 


——_——————— 
Cornish people have always been, until ‘brought into 
closer contact in later years with the rest of the world 
by the railway, very unsophisticated. During the 
Crimean war a lady went into a shop in Penzance to 
purchase groceries. While she was there an old 
woman from the country came in and asked for some 
candles, for which she had to pay a higher price than 
usual. 


‘‘Why should you ask more for the candles than I 
have always paid ?” inquired she. ~ 

“It’s owing to the war,” says the shop-keeper, “ that 
the price is raised, for candles are become dearer.” 

“Lor!” ejaculates the poor old woman, holding up 
her hands. ‘Well, I never knowed afore that they 
fight by candle-light! Well, to be sure!” 

—_——_—~————_ 


An enthusiastic Berliner apa on the coast of 
Guinea obtained a bust of his well-beloved emperor 
to present to a friendly chief in the slave line of busi- 
ness. It was a plaster of Paris affair (the bust), and 
in order to give the effect of a bronze work of art of 
high value the Berliner bestowed a few artistic coats 
of black upon it. The chief received the bust with 
pleasure, and remained in contemplation of it for some 
‘time. The Berliner was astonished at the marked ef- 
fect, and-asked for an explanation of the long and 
mute wonder, believing 
it to be due to his artistic 
efforts. 


Thereply was this ques- 
tion, ‘‘ And is this really 
the great emperor who 
conquered his no less 


liner. 

“Then,” responded the 
negro ruler, “I am in- 
deed delighted, for I see 
that the great conqueror, 
the valent Emperor Will- 
iam, is as I any—a negro.” 

The effect of his artis- 
tic performance aston- 
ished the good Berliner. 

a os 


What is the difference 
between a farmer and a 
seamstress ?—The farm- 
er _. what he sows, 
and the seamstress sews 
what she*gathers. 

———>_>_——_ 

A young couple were 
sitting together-in a ro- 
mantic spot, with birds 
and flowers about them, 
when ‘the following dia- 
logue ensued : 

_ ‘My dear, if the sac- 
rifice of my life would 
please thee, most gladly 
would Ilay itat thy feet.” 

“Oh, Sir, you are too 
kind! But it just re- 
minds me that I wish 
you'd leave off using to- 

acco.” 

“Can't think of it. 
It’s a habit to which I 
am wedded.” 

“Very well, Sir; since 
this is the way you lay 
down your life for me, 
and as you are already 
wedded to tobacco, Ill 
take good care you are 
never wedded to me, as 
it would be bigamy.” 

Se 


When is a man like a 
- cannon-ball ?—When he 
looks round. 


opi aah 

What weed does a gar- 
dener seldom object to 
see ?—A cigar in his own 


mouth, Strait-Jacket.” 











A female novelist com- 
menced her last work thus: 
“The sun had sunk into 
his western bed, but draw- 
ing the golden. clouds up 
too high to hide his face, 
allowed his shining toes to 
protrude at the Oteer end, 
thus casting a faint pink- 
ish and crimsonish glow 
over nature's face.” 


—e—_ 

If a spoonful of yeast 
will raise fifty cents’ worth 
of flour, how much will it 
take to raise funds enough 
to buy another barrel with ? 


——__>"__—_ 

That was a good though 
rather a severe pun which 
was-made by a student in 
one of our theological semi- 
naries (and he was not one 
of the brightest of the class, 
either), when he asked, 
* Why is Professor —— the 
greatest revivalist of the 
age?” and on all “ giving 
it up,” said, “Because at 
the close of every sermon 
there is a ‘Great Awaken- 


ing.’” 
——___—_ 


AShakspearean was read- 
ing A Midswmmer Night’s 
Dream to the sailors of a 
ship on which he was cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and th 
uarenee — tee 1 
he came to the passage 
which describes “a mer- 
maid sitting on a dolphin’s 
back,” when an, old salt 
burst out, ‘'That’s non- 
sense! A dolphin’s back 
is as sharp as a razor, and 
no mermaid could ride one 
till she’d saddled him.” 

—_—~>_——— 

How To prevent Fits— 

Buy ready-made boots. 
_ 


lid 


The sharpest so far, this 
Month is the girl who 
Makes her unsuspecting 
father the daily bearer of 
sweet missives to a clerk in 
his office who has been for- 
bidden to visit his employ- 
. er’s house. She pins the 
letter in the old man’s cloak, and when he reaches 
the office and throws off the garment the clerk gets 


it and responds by the same carrier. 


——~——__ 

A compositor in a Southern printing-oftice was es- 
corted home the other night by a squad of dogs. The 
only remarkable thing about the occurrence was the 


rapid time made, ° 


A well-known Connecticut clergyman had a deacon 
who insisted upon leading. the singing at the prayer- 
meetings. He was a greet blunderer, and he sang all 
the sad and melancholy tunes he could think of. The 
hymn was given out, 


“T love to steal a while away.” 


The deacon began, “I love to steal”—to Mear, where 
he broke down. He started with Dundee—‘“T love to 
steal.” The third time he commenced and broke 
down, when the pastor arose and gravely said, “I am 
sorry for our brother’s propensity. Will some brother 
pray ?” ° 
The following scene, it is said, took place in a Pa- 
risian magasin, An e ey dressed lady asked to 
see some materials for paletots. The shop-man mount- 
ed the steps, and took down several pieces of stri 
velvet. “The rain would spoil it,” said the lady; 
“show me some swan-skin.” Several pieces being 
laid. upon the counter, “Too thick,” said the lady, 
after an examination of ten minutes; “‘show me 
some ladies’ cloth.” Several great rolls were laid be- 
fore her. They were too thin. Then came velvet, 
silk, satin, moiré, until the counter disappeared under 
the piles of stuffs, behind which stood the nearly in- 
visible shop-man, still patient and polite. At last, “I 
have decided,” said the customer, “in favor of flannel, 
blue flannel.” Ten or twelve pieces were placed upon 
the heap. “That will do,” she said, after a long and 
minute scrutiny. ‘‘How much t take to make a 
"8 paletot?” and she held up a microscopic toy 


ier. 
“A paletot ?” asked the shop-man, not at all discon- 


certed, and appearing to make a mental calculation. 
“Will it have pockets, madame 2?” 


i ! i 
ile 


PERHAPS HE WAS RIGHT. 

. Sweuv. “I want you to make me a Short Coat without Tails or Seams 
in the Back. Do you know what I mean?” 

German Taltor. “ Yaas—yaas; I know vat you varnt. 


You varnt a 











